High tech building set 


by Kristen King 

Northern Essex will have a new high 
tech building by 1991 if all goes according 
to plan, President John R. Dimitry said 
in a recent interview with the Observer. 

The consulting firm of Sert, Jackson 
and Associates is currently determining 
the need for additional facilities at NECC. 

The college is the most crowded of the 
27 public institutions of higher learning 
in Massachusetts. 

Plans for building 
The college’s staff has assessed the 


school need for space to be in the follow- , 


ing areas: 


Computer center, photography, printed 
circuits, electronics, engineering 
technology, graphic arts, robotics, CAD- 
CAM, photovoltaics, publications, college 
archives, performing arts, child care 
center, and lecture/demonstration hall. 
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The administration estimates the cost 
of the building at over $11 million for the 
72,000 square foot structure. The Board 
of Regents, however, will determine the 
actual cost and size of the building, bas- 
ed on what it considers to be the college’s 


needs for space and programs. 


Enrollment 

President Dimitry is optimistic about 
enrollment. ‘“‘On the whole, enrollments 
are up,” he said, Part-time enrollment has 
increased for both the day and evening 
divisions and enrollment in summer ses- 
sions has increased 10 percent each year 
over the last three or four years. 


“Full-time enrollment has dipped 
slightly,’’ Dimitry said, as have total 
credit hours in the day division. 

Total student enrollment at NECC in- 
cludes 3,500 day students, (of which 2,500 
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The heat is on at NECC 


by Cathy Ward 

“What shall I wear today?” A major 
decision? Not necessarily, but surely a 
common one. For students and staff at 
Northern Essex, that question might be 
answered by still another: ‘““What 
classrooms will I be in today?”’ 

Layered ensembles of jersey 
turtlenecks, woolen sweaters and cozy 
legwarmers might be appropriate for 
rooms that are chilly, despite closed win- 
dows and drawn drapes. T-shirts and 
shorts might be an apt choice for rooms 
that maintain a sauna-like environment, 
despite open windows and drapes. 

Maintaining comfortable temperatures 
in every room throughout all seven 
buildings of the college campus is an im- 
possible task with the present heating 
system. This problem will soon be rec- 


tified, however, with the installation of a 
system that will monitor and control 
temperatures in every room from a cén- 
tral location. 


College gets money to upgrade 
heating system 

The college recently received an energy 
conservation grant from the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts in the 
amount of $487,200. This grant, author- 
ized through Secretary Sharon Pollard’s 
Office of Energy Resources, will enable 
the college to implement an upgraded, 
energy-efficient heating system. This 
allocation of funds will not only improve 
energy control, affording students and 
staff quality comfort in all areas of cam- 
pus buildings, but will also result in 
substantial savings in energy cost for this 
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are full-timers and 1,000 are part-timers), 
and 5,000 evening students (nearly all 
part-timers with some half-timers). 
LEEP program 

In addition, Dimitry said there are 700 
students enrolled in the Lawrence Educa- 
tion Employment Program, (LEEP), 
which he says is ‘‘our most rapidly grow- 
ing program.” 

Forty percent of LEEP’s students are 
part of the English as a second language 
program. 

LEEP’s headquarters are located in the 
third floor of the Lawrence Public 
Library. Classes are also held in 
Lawrence’s Grace Episcopal Church, 
Lawrence High School, Greater Lawrence 
Technical High School and a small group 
meets at the Lawrence Rehabilitation 
Center. 


(Continued on page 2) 
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Pollard awards college 
$487,200 energy grant 


Secretary of Energy Sharon Pollard 
awarded Northern Essex Community 
College a $487,200 energy conservation 
grant during a televised Jan. 8 ceremony. 

The grant will be used to upgrade the 
existing pneumatic temperature controls 
in all buildings, to install an energy 
management system, and to retrofit stair- 
way lighting in the gym, library, liberal 
arts, applied science and _ science 
buildings. 

The money will also be used to teach 
workers how to operate and maintain the 


totally electric campus. 

The grant is the result of an extensive 
energy study held at the college during 
August, 1985, by the firm, Total Energy 
Management Consultants Corporation 
(TEMCO), in conjunction with the 
Energy Conservation Committee of the 
college. It will provide for the following 
energy conservation measures: 

1. Upgrade the existing pneumatic 

temperature controls in all buildings. 

2. Install a campus-wide Energy 
Management System (EMS), and 
provide training for facility per- 
sonnel in operations and maintenance 
of the EMS. 

3. Retrofit stairway lighting in the 
gymnasium, Bentley Library, liberal 
arts, applied science and science 
buildings. 


Audit involved examination 
of entire campus 

Edward Sheehan, building and grounds 
superintendent, reports that the walk- 
through audit by TEMCO involved an ex- 
amination of every building on campus, 
all lighting and all equipment, in order to 
calculate savings to be achieved by an 
Energy Management System. The energy 
audit was broken down into two sections: 

1. Energy Conservation Measure 

(ECM), which measures what can be 
done in-house through Operations 
and Maintenance and 
2. Energy Management System (EMS): 
what technology can do. (Specialized 
technical skills are required to 
im plement EMS). 

‘‘An important side benefit from the 
grant,’’ Sheehan says, ‘‘is that the in- 
stallation of EMS requires that we bring 
our equipment up to standard.” This in- 
volves repairing motors, rewiring several 
areas of the campus, and repairing our 
control system. He reports that over the 
years, equipment that was designed to be 
operated automatically, has been manual- 
ly operated. 

Control work is a specialized area 
within the heating and ventilating field, 
requiring skilled and technical personnel 
to come in and get the equipment work- 
ing as it was designed. This is the first 
step before installing EMS. 

Energy management system 
to be designed 


energy Management system. 

President John R. Dimitry said, ‘“This 
allocation of funds for energy conserva- 
tion will not only improve energy control, 
but also result in substantial savings in 
dollars on our energy cost. It should also 
result in significant improvements in the 
quality of life within our buildings. The 
temperature factor should be greatly im- 
proved from the standpoint of student 
and staff needs.” 

Pollard’s presentation was televised on 
MVTV, cable channel 6, on Jan. 13. 


The designer stage comes next. The 
designer for EMS will be selected by the 
Designer Selection Board in Boston. An 
engineering firm will study the campus, 
just as the energy audit people did, and 
design an Energy Management System. 
Following that, the Division of Capital 
Planning and Operations (DCPO), will go 
out for bidding, and a contractor will be 
selected. 


Each room to be centrally controlled 

“The big savings,’ says Sheehan, “‘is 
in EMS.’’ This involves’ very 
sophisticated, computerized equipment 
that has a central processing unit within 
it. It will control all seven buildings 
throughout the campus, shutting off 
power during periods where savings can 
be realized. With every room centrally 
controlled, those cold and hot spots on 
campus will be eliminated. 

EMS will also utilize Mother Nature to 
warm or cool the buildings by mixing 
some of the outside air with theinterior 
air. This could be implemented during the 
winter, whenever warmer trends are ex- 
perienced, and in summer, during cooler 
trends. 

Though the college does not use enough 
hot water to make solar heat worthwhile, 
EMS will control the hot water during the 
time that it is on. 


Two million kilowatts to be saved — 
stairways to be lighted more efficiently 

Retrofitting the stairway lighting in 
several of the college’s buildings invo]ves 
changing over the existing incandescent 
lights to high-pressure sodium lights 
which burn one-third less electricity. 

The payback (that period of time in 
which savings in electricity will pay for 
ths Energy Management System), is ex- 
pected to be 2.9 years. ‘‘We expect EMS 
will save us about $126,000 per year in 
electricity costs, and almost 2,000,000 
kilowatts,”’ says Sheehan. He offered this 
simple equation to define ‘‘kilowatts”’ in 
laymen’s terms: “‘One 100 watt bulb, bur- 
ning for 10 hours, equals one kilowatt.”’ 

All these measures, supplemented by . 
steps that have already been taken 
through the efforts of the college's 
Energy Conservation Committee, should 
result in substantial savings in energy 
and costs to the college. 
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by Cathy Ward 

Back in the early sixties, before energy 
conservation became a vital concern, con- 
structing Northern Essex Community 
College as a total electric campus seem- 
ed appropriate, both from standpoint of 
economy and maintenance. Since that 
time, however, soaring costs of electrici- 
ty and fuel, along with an awareness of 
the importance of conserving, not 
depleting, our natural resources, have put 
our whole population on an energy-alert 
basis. 

Solar design, even in this unpredictable 
New England climate, is a common trend 
in new home construction. Many homes 
now are either totally heated by coal or 
wood, or use these methods to supple- 
ment a previously-installed, expensive 
heating system. Energy-conscious 
families are turning down thermostats, 
burning fewer light bulbs, and caulking 
windows and doors in an effort to cut 
costs and save energy. 

‘Energy sources like a pantry’ 

John Mason, physics teacher at the col- 
lege, and a member of the school’s Energy 
Conservation Committee, describes Nor- 
thern Essex as a large electric home. ‘‘We 
must look to the college as a college fami- 
ly,” he says. “Energy sources are like a 
pantry. When there’s ample food, there’s 
no need for a garden; when the pantry is 
empty, food must be planted. When we 
had plenty of energy, no conservation was 
needed. Now that the source is low, we 
must find measures to conserve it.” 

The Energy Conservation Committee 
which meets monthly, has been in ex- 
istence for the past eight years. It is co- 
chaired by Science Professor Edward 
Spinney former Superintendent of 
Buildings and Grounds Ronald Sevigny; 
and the present Superintendent of 
Buildings and Grounds Edward Sheehan. 
This committe has made numerous 
recommendations and taken several con- 
crete steps that have resulted in energy 
and cost savings to the college. 

Roof insulation doubled 

When it was discovered that wet insula- 

tion, due to leaking roofs, resulted in 


SCIENCE PROFESSOR John Mason. 
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tremendous heat loss, all campus building 
were revamped with new roofs and insula- 
tion. According to Sheehan, extra precau- 
tions were taken by installing R-30 insula- 
tion in the roofs of the gym and college 
center. ‘“‘A large amount of heat is lost 
through roofs, especially in the gym,” he 
says. “Doubling up on insulation in 
buildings of this design help to hold in 
more heat.’’ he says. 

More visible conservation measures are 
the lined draperies in the classrooms of 
the liberal arts building, designed to keep 
out summer heat and hold in building 
heat during winter. 

Interior light switches throughout all 
the buildings are equipped with signs 
that remind us to “‘Save Energy, Turn Me 
Ofte 


Not enough wind 

The impressive-looking tower atop the 
science building is evidence of an exten- 
sive one-year wind-study project. Ed 
Spinney, co-chairman of the committee, 
reports that the college received a grant 
from the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts to explore the possibility 


Dukakis to speak at graduation 


by John Foley 

The college’s Board of Trustees met 
Wednesday, Feb. 5. It was a relatively 
short meeting (45 minutes), but it was not 
lacking in significance. 

Duke to speak 

One of the initial matters discussed was 
President John R. Dimitry’s announce- 
ment that Gov.Michael Dukakis will be 
the commencement speaker at this year’s 
graduation ceremony Saturday, May 31, 
on the NECC campus. 

Dukakis is not the first high-level politi- 
cian to speak at a Northern Essex com- 
mencement. A few years ago, former Gov. 
Edward King spoke here. And during the 
late 70s, Sen. Edward Kennedy spoke. 
President Dimitry recalled that Kennedy 
arrived by helicopter and was two hours 
late. (Dimitry recalled Kennedy’s excuse 
was acceptable.) 

Dimitry’s raise 

The board reported the approval by 
Chancellor Joseph Finnegan, of a raise in 
pay for President Dimitry. 

The president will receive a six percent 
pay increase, plus a three percent increase 
for meritorious performance. The in- 
creases will being the president’s salary 


The heat is on at 


(Continued from page one) 
Commenting on the scattered 
classroom space, Dimitry said, ‘‘I don’t 
mind making do with bits and pieces, 
but... I’m going to request consolidated 
space to pull everything together.” 


Satellite plans 

Dimitry maintains that NECC has not 
dropped plans of a satellite campus in 
Lawrence, as reported by the Eagle- 
Tribune. 

“T guess I wasn’t clear to the reporter. 
We haven’t dropped plans for a satellite 
campus.’’ LEEP has not been granted 
money for a new building, so it will even- 


to $74,463.35 per year. 
Personnel actions 

Among the six personnel actions taken 
up at the meeting was the appointment 
of Maria Elena Marquez as a full-time 
secretary with the LEEP program in 
Lawrence. 

She is a 1971 graduate of Escuela Nor- 
mal Nacional High School in Maracaibo, 
Venezuela. 

After graduating, Marquez taught the 
fourth grade at Santa Ana Elementary 
School in Marcaibo. 

From 1980 to 1981, she worked as an 
interpreter and counselor for the United 
States Catholic Conférences and the In- 
ternational Rescue Committee, both at 
Fort Chaffee, Arizona. 

Vocational grants 

Two vocational grants, expected to 
start March 1, were approved at the 
meeting. The first was a $13,663 grant 
designed to help in job development and 
placement assistance to the 27 single 
parents and displaced homemakers cur- 
rently enrolled in the occupational skills 
program. 

The second was a $36,320 grant that 
will examine alternative program models 


Northern Essex 


tually move into an existing building in 
Lawrence. 

Talking about Emerson College’s move 
to Lawrence, Dimitry said he hopes it will 
become another transfer option for NECC 
students. NECC would like to make use 
of Emerson’s facilities for educational 
purposes, he said. 


Consortium 
Dimitry expects Emerson to join the 
Northeast Consortium of Colleges and 
Universities in Massachusetts 
(NECCUM) of which he is chairman of the 
board of directors. 


energy 


saving measure 
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of utilizing wind as an energy source. 
Because of the inland location of the col- 
lege, however, and insuffiecient wind 
velocity, the study proved this an infeasi- 
ble method of generating energy. 

In addition to these conservation 
measures, the college has recently receiv- 
ed an energy conservation grant from the 
Commonwealth for an upgraded, energy- 
efficient heating system which is ex- 
pected to be implemented by the next 
heating season. 


‘Energy sources are like a pan- 
try. When there’s ample food 
there’s no need for a garden; 
when the pantry’s empty, food 
must be planted.’ 

— John Mason 


As John Mason observes, ‘‘The best 
way to save electricity is not to use it.”’ 
Northern Essex is doing the next best 
thing. Through both past and ongoing ef- 
forts of the Energy Conservation Com- 
mittee, the upgrading of the present 
heating system, and the interest and 
cooperation of all, this campus is truly 
becoming and “‘energy-saving family.’ 


é 


SUPERINTENDENT OF BUILDINGS and Grounds Edward Sheehan. 


that address the serious employment and 

educational barriers that impede 

economically and academically disadvan- 

taged people in obtaining jobs that allow 

for self-sufficiency and career growth. 
New educational building 

The board announced a planning pro- 
ject, supported by Gov. Dukakis, that 
will ultimately result in the design and 
construction of a predominantly high 
technology classroom building on the 
Northern Essex campus. 

The amount of $50,000 has been ap- 
propriated for the initial design study 
and, according to President Dimitry, 
“The project is moving along nicely.” 

Among some of the needs the new 
building will try to address is that for 
more faculty office space. 

“T’m personally appalled at the facul- 


NECCUM comprises 11 area schools 
that exchange library resources, hold job 
fairs, make joint purchasing ar- 
rangements to reduce costs and allow 
students to cross register at their schools. 

“T guess we haven’t promoted the con- 
sortium enough,” Dimitry said. ‘“Many 
students have never heard of it.” 


Teacher exchange 
NECCUM is currently organizing an 
overseas teacher exchange. A professor 
from an Indian University will be speak- 
ing at NECC this April. 
The consortium is also making a joint 


In case of snow 
call 374-5800 

(new school announcements number) 

to find out if classes are cancelled 
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ty office conditions here. I’ve seen as 
many as four desks in one office,’’ com- 
mented Joe Brown, coordinator of the 
study. 

Another need that will be addressed is 
the problem of the college’s lack of 
auditorium space for lectures, meetings 
and the performing arts. 

We have substantial shortcomings in 
auditorium space,” said Brown. And 
Dimitry added that it is sometimes hard 
to find a facility on campus large enough 
to accommodate a meeting of the full 
faculty and staff. 

The need for child care facilities will 
also be considered. President Dimitry 
pointed out that last semester’s enroll- 
ment reflected a large, adult female stu- 
dent population in both the day and even- 
ing divisions. 


effort to attract minority students. 
Moderate tuition hike predicted 

The president expects the board of 
regents to announce a ‘‘very moderate”’ — 
tuition increase for NECC this fall. The 
board has raised tuition every year to 
keep pace with the cost of living. Dimitry 
projects an increase of four or five percent 
over last year’s tuition. 

On a more positive note, Dimitry said 
NECC will receive $13 million of the $140 
million Governor Michael Dukakis has 
proposed to fund state colleges and 
universities for the next fiscal year. 

The governor will speak at NECC’s 
commencement exercises this May. . 
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Goudreault chairs Northern Essex trustees 


by Gloria Buckley 

The title ‘Chairman of the Board’’ may 
conjure up images of austerity and 
sterness. 

The Chairperson of the Board of 
Trustees at Northern Essex Community 
College, Marjorie Ryan Goudreault, 
however, is an exception to the typical 
image. 

The woman who serves in this impor- 
tant position is a dynamic, personable 
and attractive mother of nine. She is also 
a member of the Haverhill City Council. 

She and her husband Leonard live on 
Amesbury Road. The circular drive 
approach to the large yellow and white 
colonial suggests a Currier and Ives pain- 
ting. A shetland pony grazing from 
behind a white fence helps create a look 
of country charm. 

In the living room, artistically 
decorated with period pieces of furniture, 
including a grand piano, we chat over 
freshly brewed coffee. Goudreault recalls 
the beginnings of her public service. 

The beginning 

She tells how a close friend needed to 
talk to a school committee member, but 
was not able to and commented, ‘It’s as 
though they live in an ivory tower. It’s 
not possible to talk to them.” 

Goudreault felt everyone should have 
the right to speak with his or her elected 
public officials. And so, with the en- 
couragement of her husband, she decid- 


ed to provide that right. With the help of 
family and good friends, she campaign- 
ed and won membership on the school 
committee. 

This launching of her career occurred 
in 1967. Since then, Goudreault’s suc- 
cesses catapulted. She became president 
of the school committee. She served on 
the Albert B. Consentino School building 
committee, as well as the Haverhill Com- 
mittee on Collective Bargaining. 

Elected to City Council 

In 1972, she won membership on the 
Haverhill City Council. This position gave 
her an opportunity to provide more far- 
reaching public service. 

She has served_on a variety of com- 
munity service committees and came to 
Northern Essex to serve on the Board of 
Trustees, bringing a wealth of experience 
in decision-making. ‘ 

As chairman of the City Council com- 
mittee on health care and health services, 
Goudreault helped bring about the 
building of the new Haverhill Municipal 
(Hale) Hospital. ‘‘It is the only totally 
replacement hospital in the Com- 
monwealth in the past 10 years,’’ she 
says. 

Many were opposed to the hospital's 
being built. However, Goudreault was 
unrelenting in her efforts to make it hap- 
pen. She says this achievement in her 
community work is one of the most grati- 
fying to her. 


Dimitry pay raise questioned 


by Glen Bergendahl 

At the Jan. 31 faculty association 
meeting, union members expressed 
outrage over the board of trustees recent 
pay raise approval of President John R. 
Dimitry. Joe Rizzo, president of the 
Northern Essex faculty association, com- 
mented, ‘‘Dimitry cost taxpayers 
thousands of dollars in attorneys’ fees to 
defend a grievance which management 
lost. Now the board of trustees turns 
around and rewards him with a $74,000 
salary for his indiscretions.” 

While one union member suggested 
signing a written protest over the raise, 
Jim Bradley, professor of behavioral 
sciences, noted, “Maybe it is time this 
union became more militant and more 
visible at the trustee meetings. We should 
make ourselves heard and let the trustees 
know why we are there. Ask the trustees 
why Dimitry is never questioned.” 

Teachers must follow contract 

Union. contract negotiator John 
Osborne cautioned teachers about 
keeping consistent office hours. Osborne 
referred to a recently published cartoon 
in the Observer as “‘an embarrassment.” 


‘Dimitry cost the taxpayers thousands of dollars in attornies’ 
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fees to defend a grievance which management lost ... Now the 
trustees turn around and reward Dimitry with a $74,000 salary 


for his indiscretions.’ 


The cartoon depicted a student camped 
out in a tent, waiting to meet with a facul- 
ty adviser. “‘If you want the contract to 
protect you, you must obey the terms of 
the contract,” Osborne said. 

The faculty association is also voicing 
concern over a new program which 
Dimitry hopes to implement in the near 
future. Under the Lawrence Education 
Employment Program, Dimitry succeed- 
ed in getting the state to subsidize the 
program at night. Now he hopes to 
expand this venture, moving some day 
courses to the evening while still getting 
state funding. 

“While the idea is a good one in theory, 
it is also illegal,’’ Rizzo said. The union 
is concerned that the only way to imple- 
ment such a program would be to pay 
teachers out of the regular state payroll. 
Under state ethics commission laws, this 
constitutes double dipping. Rizzo con- 
tinued, ‘‘When I talked to Dimitry about 
this, he said to me if the University of 
Lowell can do it, I can do it. He (Dimitry) 
thinks of himself as creative and state 
laws must not stand in the way of 

i 1 he 
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— Joseph Rizzo. 


The Trojan horse 

Under the ¢urrent college contract, the 
U-Lowell arrangement is invalid. ‘It 
looks like this college is the Trojan horse 
in regard to breaking the bargaining 
agreement and that bothers me,’’ 
Osborne said. 

Dimitry said he was not sure whether 
this situation would have to be bargain- 
ed into the contract. ‘“‘But,” he said, ‘‘I 
don’t think it does.” If the college did 
manage to secure state funding for the 


~ evening courses, what would become of 


the division of continuing education? 

“It may require an organizational 
change in the institution. We may have 
to erase the line drawn at 5 in the even- 
ing,” Dimitry said. 

The advantage of moving day courses 
to the evening lies in the fact that 
students registered under DCE pay 
larger fees than do day students. State 
funding would allow the college to charge 
the same fees in the evening as it does 
during the day. 

Dimitry pointed out, “Connecticut is 
the only other state in the country which’ 


_ does not fund evening programs. In the 


The conception, planning and dedica- 
tion of the $35 million hospital incor- 
porated the services of three city fathers 
— former mayor George Katsaros and 
Thomas Vathally and present Mayor 
William H. Ryan (who happens to be 
Goudreault’s brother). ‘‘We had opposi- 
tion, but we persevered, and the hospital 
was dedicated in April 1984,’’ she says. 

Attends Harvard 

Goudreault was educated throughout 

her secondary years at St. James in 


-Haverhill. She attended Lowell State Col- 


lege, Northeastern University and Har- 
vard University School of Government. 

She is a living example of one suc- 
cessfully combining career and family. 
She says, “You bring an awful lot of the 
outside back into your daily life. It makes 
for a better understanding of the various 
stages that young people go through.” 
She feels every mother with a career has 
two jobs. ‘‘The primary job is at home,” 
she says, and gives thanks for a suppor- 
tive husband and family.’ 

Goudreault recalls her father was a 
great confidence builder in the Ryan fami- 
ly of two sons and two daughters. 

The Goudreault family is closely knit. 
They have experienced life’s full share of 
sadness as well as joy. All their ex- 
periences have served to strengthen the 
strong bond which exists for each other. 

President of the Mass. Community 

College Association 


FRESIDENT JOHN R. DIMITRY and Trustee Chairperson Marjorie Goudreault. 
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Recently Goudreault was elected to 
serve a second term as president of the 
Massachusetts Community College 
Association. The statewide organization 
of presidents and trustees conducts long- 
range planning and advocacy efforts on 
behalf of the Commonwealth’s 15 com- 
munity colleges. 

Regarding the future of Northern 
Essex, Goudreault spoke enthusiastically 
about the prospect of the new high-tech 
building for the college. She stated 
Northern Essex has consistently gained 
the respect of the Board of Regents with 
the impressive growth in the number of 
students. 


She praised President John R. Dimitry 
for his leadership of the college, and spoke 
of money recently allocated for 
preliminary building plans. ‘‘Now that 
the high tech facility is slated to be 
located at NECC, we look forward to 
more opportunities for people of the Mer- 
rimack Valley to be served educationally 
— so I’m very pleased about that,” she 
said. 

In addition, Goudreault is looking 
toward a day care center to be included 
in the new building. ‘‘This project will be 
supported vigorously,” she claims. 

Marjorie Ryan Goudreault, though not 
a typical ‘‘chairman of the board,’’ is 
nonetheless dynamic in her efforts on 
behalf of the college. 


President Dimitry welcomes students 


Welcome to Northen Essex Communi- 
ty College for this Spring Semester of 
1986. For many of you this will really be 
a ‘‘Welcome Back,” since you have 
already completed one or more semesters; 
for others, it will be a ‘‘Welcome to Nor- 
thern Essex.” For all of you, this welcome 
is meant as both a greeting and as an in- 
vitation to take the fullest advantage of 
the educational opportunities available to 
you here. 

Your full participation in your academic 
courses will méan that you have the best 
possible preparation for your chosen 
career. 


rest of the state, nobody is concerned 


with the time of day a course is taking’ 


place. They are only concerned witin 
quality. Evening students.in DCE are not 
getting a fair shake. I say, what’s good 
for the goose is good for the gander. 


“Tf this arrangement does have to be 
negotiated, we will try to meet the needs 
of a faculty member’s schedule. There 
should be plenty of time to work it out 


under the new contract negotiations. If - 

it cannot be worked out, schools such as ~ 

U-Lowell may price us out of the market,” . 
Dimitry concluded. Rae cee 


od Ser: 


Your participation in other activities at 
the college will provide you with a chance 
to meet and interact with the wide varie- 
ty of interesting people, both professional 
educators and other students, who make 


-up the Northern Essex community. 


Your time here can be as full and mean- 
ingful-'as you want to make it. I urge you 
to use this important time in your life to 
further refine your educational 
background and goals, as well as to 
enhance and enjoy the social and cultural 
activities sponsored by this college. 
Again, a hearty welcome to you all. 


The faculty at the University of Lowell 
already have this arrangement written in- 
to the collective bargaining agreement. 
Because there is no overtime available for 
college faculty, the agreement at 
U-Lowell stipulates any teacher working 
in the evening shall not teach full time 
during the day. In other words, work load 
is divided between day and evening 
courses. 


In the coming weeks, the Mas- 


sachusetts Community College Chapter 
will announce that 
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NECC rings in new era with advanced phone system. 


by Glen Bergendahl 

In an effort to make the basic need of 
communication more efficient on campus, 
Northern Essex has purchased a modern 
telephone system from Rolm Corpora- 
tion, a subsidiary of IBM. Rolm is the 
third largest phone sales company in the 
United States, and the fact IBM design- 
ed the system is not insignificant. Joe 
Brown, dean of adminstration, explains, 
“This system is really a mini-computer 
designed to accommodate phone service.” 

The system cost Northern Essex 
$390,000 — with a base price of $360,000 
and $30,000 worth of added features. 

Brown rationalizes the decision by say- 
ing, “For 10 years we had a telephone 
system incapable of handling the needs 
of the campus. Between incoming and 
outgoing phone calls, the volume became 
virtually impossible for the switchboard 
operator to handle. We also recognized 
the need for students and faculty to com- 
municate through a means other than 
written messages.” 

Voice mail the answer 

In assessing the needs for a new phone 
system, the administration came up with 
three main objectives. The number of 
phone lines had to be increased, data 
phones had to be installed and the facul- 
ty needed voice mail to record messages. 
Rolm was able to accommodate those 
needs. There are now 50 additional phone 
lines on campus, 16 data phone lines and 
every staff member has voice mail. 

The 16 data phones will eliminate the 
need to type the same information one or 
more times. Under the new system, rele- 
vant data will be transmitted to the com- 
puter room in the basement of the library. 
By typing the correct code, anyone with 
a data phone will be able to transfer in- 
formation from one computer to another. 

With the addition of 150 voice mail 
boxes, any faculty member with a touch 
tone phone at home can dial his/her cam- 
pus phone and receive messages. Kathy 
Gallagher, assistant director of personnel 
and affirmative action, adds, ‘‘In the near 
future, faculty will be able to record a 
message and send it out to any number 
of people on campus. Rolm will also be in- 
stalling three-digit codes to dial 
frequently-used numbers. 

Over the phone conferences 

Another feature of the system involves 
off and on campus conferences. Through 
the intercom system, eight people are able 
to participate simultaneously in a conver- 


STUDENT SENATORS: (front) Linda Houle-Briggs, Karin Frank, Donna Nolan anal 


sation on campus. At this time, three peo- 
ple are able to conduct a call going out- 
side the college. In addition, any incom- 
ing call can be transferred to any area of 
the campus. 

Under the new arrangement, most in- 
coming calls can be dialed direct, without 
the benefit of the switchboard operator. 
Also, ‘‘We will now be advertising major 
numbers around campus. Our survey 
shows over 50 percent of incoming calls 
go to the bursar, financial aid, admissions 
or the division of continuing education. 

“As for outgoing calls going through 
the switchboard, the situation will vary 
with each individual. Anyone can dial a 
local call direct. Offices such as the divi- 
sion of continuing education and admis- 


sions will be able to dial direct anywhere - 


in Northern Essex’s primary service area. 
Division chairpersons can call anywhere 
in Massachusetts, while deans can call 
anywhere in New England,’ Brown 
explains. 


Special number for school cancellations 
By dialing 374-5800, students and per- 
sonnel can find out about school cancella- 


tions, This service will later be expanded 
to include registration dates ana other 


school activities. 

While the new system has a nice ring 
to it, there have been problems. Brown 
comments, ‘The biggest problem we have 
had is training personnel. If I were to do 
this again, I would have more training. 
Kathy Gallagher has done an outstanding 
job in regard to training the faculty with 
the little time she had to work with.” 

From time to time, phones around cam- 
pus have malfunctioned, with voices 
fading away. Rolm recently closed the 
system down after hours in order to do 
diagnostic testing of the computer 
boards. Gallagher adds, ‘‘Some of the 
phones have temporarily gone out of 
order, but that is to be expected with a 
new system.”’ 

Switchboard operator Glenna Bier com- 
ments, “‘The transition was difficult at 
first. With the old switchboard I knew ex- 
actly how many lines were busy in a given 
office. Now I get a ‘‘busy”’ print-out, but 
that doesn’t tell me if all the extensions 
in that office are busy. I am still making 
a lot of outgoing calls because the 
teachers do not have as broad a distance 
to work with as administrators. But, it 
has made my job easier and we have 
definitely come up to the times.” 


Tom Ellis. (back) Ed Webb and Steve Michaud, student activities director. 
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Law allows student representation 


This year college students from across 
the Commonwealth will be represented on 
the Board of Regents for public higher 
education. 

A new law increases the voting 
membership of the board by one to pro- 
vide for student representation on the 
group, which is the primary decision- 
making and oversight authority on issues 
ranging from setting tuition rates to long 
range policy objectives for the 28 state 
institutions of higher learning. 

Members of the State Student Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts met Jan. 15 with 
Gov. Michael Dukakis to celebrate the 
signing of the Student Regent/Student 
Empowerment bill. 


The president of the association, Mat- 
thew Donoghue, said, ‘Finally the 
120,000 students who are the consumers 
of our public higher education system, 
will have direct input into the decisions 
that affect our lives.’’ 


Dukakis said the new law is not only 
important because it seats a student on 
the Board of Regents, but also because 
it recognizes the 28 student government 
associations as official representatives of 
their respective student bodies in gover- 
nance issues affecting academic affairs 
and student life. 

The first student regent will be named 
in the spring. 


NEW PHONE MAIL allows students to leave messages with faculty. 


Delegates 


by Jim McCosh 

The Contemporary Affairs Society will 
be attending the National Model United 
Nations in New York City again this year. 
This spring the delegation of students 
from Northern Essex will represent the 
South Pacific nation of Vanuatu. 

Vanuatu has been an independent 
democracy since 1980. Prior to that it was 
known as New Hebrides, an archipelago 
of some 80 islands which shared British 
and French rule. The islands are located 
about a thousand miles east of Australia. 

Northern Essex has been participating 
in the National Model U.N. 19 of the past 
20 years. Beginning in the spring of 1967, 
the college has represented Albania, 
Burma, Cambodia, Greece, Guatemala, 
Guinea, Haiti, Iran, Italy, Kenya, Luxem- 


bourg, Mongolia, Nepal, Oman, 
Paraguay, the Philippines, Romania and 
Uganda. 


The Model U.N. holds its sessions in 
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the function rooms of the Grand Hyatt, 
the host hotel. Well over a 1,000 college 
and university students from throughout 
the United States and Canada will be 
there. This year’s program will take place 
next month during Easter Week, March 
24-30. The opening session and the final 
sessions will be held within the facilities 
of the United Nations itself. 

Since this year’s delegation of seven 
students is not yet complete, you may 
wish to be a part of it. Consider this. If 
you have a keen interest in today’s world, 
if you are willing to do the necessary 
research over the next month and a half 
so as to represent Vanuatu properly, if 
you want to know how the United Na- 
tions works, and if you like to speak your 
mind in public, you could become a 
valuable member of this year’s delegation 
from Vanuatu. 

If interested, please see Prof. McCosh 
in Room 382 of the Liberal Arts Building. 


What activity fee buys 


The student activities program in- 
cludes dances, events featuring the per- 
forming arts, celebrity entertainers, clubs 
and lectures. 

The activities also support the varsity, 
intramural and recreational programs at 
the college. 
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Athletics 


$28,970 - 18% 
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A major part of student activities in- 
volves the on-going production of dance 
and drama performances, newspaper and 
literary magazine publication and radio 
broadcasting. 

Please see list of clubs and chart -of 
spending for 1985-66 below. 


Student Activity Fund 


Northern Essex Community College 
Fiscal Year 1985 - 1986 


Student Services 
$12,700 - 8% 
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Social club open to all 


by Linda Comeau, adviser 

The Social Club of NECC is open to all. 
The club’s intention is to further enhance 
social skills. Meetings are held weekly on 
Mondays at noon in C101. Feel free to 
join us, attend meetings and/or par- 
ticipate in our activities. 


The Social Club began in the Spring of 
1985. Peter Flynn and I team together as 
advisers to the club. Current officers in- 
clude: Kathy MacDonald, President; 
Chuck Hosterman, Secretary: and Linda 
Bryant, Treasurer. Some of the activities 
the club has sponsored include: trip to 
Red Sox Baseball Game, foliage trek and 
cookout at Mosely Estates in 
Newburyport, dinner at Bishop’s 
Restaurant in Lawrence, holiday pizza 
gathering at NECC and several Bake 
Sales. Pictures of these and other ac- 


Ski Club goes to 
Smuggler’s Notch 


The Ski Club heads for Mt. Orford, 
Canada, for a three day trip Feb. 14-17, 
taking advantage of the Washington 
birthday time out from school. The fee of 
$139 includes transportation, lifts, lodg- 
ing and meals. 

A spring break five day trip to Sugar- 
bush in Vermont is set for March 17-21. 
Cost is $189 for lifts, lodging, continen- 
tal breakfasts and full dinners. 

Anyone interested in joining the parties 
may see Sue Smulski, adviser to the club, 
student activities office, student center. 

During the January time off, the group 
had a gala Jan. 12-17 at Smuggler’s 
Notch. Everyone enjoyed five days of ski- 
ing and of course apres-ski. They stayed 
in condos and made use of the facilities 
including the pool and saunas. Horseback 
riding was also available as well as shop- 
ping for souvenirs. The occasion was the 
third anniversary of good times at Smug- 
gler’s. 


tivities are displayed by the club in a 
photo album. 

The group had its first meeting on Mon- 
day, Feb. 3, getting off to a great start 
with a record attendance. 

The first activity of the spring semester 
will be dinner at a local restaurant to give 
new members and old members a chance 
to become acquainted. Other possible ac- 
tivities scheduled for the semester in- 
clude: trip to the Museum of Science and 
Quincy Market in Boston, visit the White 
Mountains, go to a movie, bake sales, flea 
market, trip to the President’s Commit- 
tee on Employment of the Handicapped 
in Washington, D.C., a trip to Red Sox 
Baseball Game and more. 

We look forward to meeting you. Come 
and join us! Mondays, noon C-101. Bring 
your lunch. Coffee and soda will be 
provided. 


ae 


VILLAGE AT SMUGGLERS NOTCH, 


Clubs — submit budgets 


Karin Frank, treasurer of the student 
senate and chairperson of the finance 
committee, has informed all college clubs 
and organizations seeking student ac- 
tivities funds to submit their budget re- 
quests for 1986-87 to the office of student 
activities, student center, room 122, no 
later than Friday, Feb. 14. The new phone 
number is extension 3731. 

Frank and the committee held informal 
meetings with those seeking monies Feb. 


Students have 


Business students from Northern 
Essex are participating in a tax 
assistance program in conjunction with 
the IRS. The Volunteer Income Tax 
Assistance Program (VITA) enables col- 
leges to offer students hands-on work ex- 
perience while gaining course credit. In 
turn, students will be able to assist those 
members of local communities who can- 
not afford professional tax help. 

Jean Poth, Chairperson of the Business 
Division at Northern Essex, and Roger 
Dufresne, coordinator of the Business 
Administration Department, have 
organized the effort to bring the program 
on campus for the first time. 

Students are required to undergo two 
days of training with the IRS, after which 
the student will be certified by the IRS 
and State Department of Revenue. In 
order to gain course credit, students must 
then work four hours per week and sub- 
mit a term paper. 


5 and 6 in order to assist in considerations 
in making allocations. 

She says after the 1986-87 SAF 
operating budget is approved by the ap- 
propriate individuals, including the Board 
of Trustees at their May meeting, 
organizations will receive their 1986-87 
allocations. 

Other members of the finance commit- 
tee are Laurie Colbert, Colleen Dumont, 
Louis Schleier and Michael Walsh. 


taxing duties 


The nine students chosen to participate 
are Jonas Cruz, Patricia Mandigo, An- 
toinette Fenton, Marina Lizardo, Lillie 
Holmes, Maretza Alon, Ana Feliz, 
Veronica Brochn, and Louis McDuff. 
Several of the students are bilingual and 
thus able to provide assistance to 
members of the Spanish-speaking com- 
munity. As a prerequisite to the program, 
students must have completed the proper 
accounting and tax accounting courses. 

VITA assistance will take place from 
Feb. 19 through April 15, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, 11-1; Tuesday, 
10-2; and Thursday, 11-2. The services 
will be provided in the tiled lounge. Those 
desiring assistance should bring along 
W-2 forms, bank interest statements, 
1984 income tax returns and the tax 
package received in the mail. 

For further information contact Jean 
Poth, Chairperson of the Business Divi- 
sion, at ext. 3624. 


Parnassus plans pot luck lunch for Feb. 19 


The Parnassus staff is planning a mini- 
festival of the arts at a potluck lunch at 
the Bentley Library at noon Feb. 19. 
Faculty, staff and students are asked to 
join the group. Poetry reading, music, art 
and dance will be featured. 


Parnassus is looking for student con- 
tributions. Parnassus publishes prose, 
poetry, drama, fiction, essays, as well as 
black and white photos, and drawings 
created by NECC students. The construc- 
tion of this “inner arts magazine”’ is over- 
seen by Cathy Sanderson and Eleanor 
Hope-McCarthy. 


Prizes awarded 
Students are encouraged to submit 
their work because prizes are awarded for 
the best creations. ‘‘We may offer four 
prizes instead of three this spring,” said 
Sanderson. A $25 prize is offered in 
selected categories. 
Anonymous contributions 
Hope-McCarthy knows that some 
students will want to remain anonymous 
so the advisers will leave a box (marked 
Parnassus) in C-353. Students who wish 
to make contributions may leave them in 
the office of Hope-McCarthy and Sander- 
son in C-349. 


;PETER FLYNN , adviser to the behavioral science club, presents pop-up television 


& 


set to Tim Stone, Lowell. Stone was first prize winner in the raffle the club spon- 
sored for the benefit of the Bridge, organization which serves homeless children. 


— Kim Pickard photo. 


Club information 


Room Exts. 
Agape Fellowship ............... Jim Gustafson C-352 5855 
AthieticoPrograniaiycs:c),scheee tes oer es Jack Hess Gym 3820 
Behavioral Science Club ............ Peter Flynn C-364 3684 
Ghorale Glubieige aah te. Cee Mike Finegold C-356 5852 
Contemporary Affair ............... Jim McCosh C-382 5894 
DancerGlubry Sees ater eeeene: Elaine Mawhinney C-348/gym 5859 
Deaf Chiba sa. <cie aoe eae Sidney Pietzsch F-142 2711 
Dramaxsociety 4 cle eee Susan Sanders C-340 5865 
FilmiSeriesi is. ace lene eee ee Sue Smulski F-122 3730 
International Program ............ George Bailey C-344 5861 
Intramural Program <7 eece oie eee ees Jack Hess Gym 3820 
Koreans Katateweiis icicle) Ae eae Carl Beal Gym 3818 
Music:Giubies. a: 3. Ca eeerren acter Mike Finegold C-356 5852 
Nursing< Chub it iacs:scteesteeys eee Elaine Haddad B-124 3837 
Observer Newspaper .............. Betty Arnold C-354 5849 
Office for Students w/Disabilities .. Rubin Russell F-113 3657 
Outings lubsases tee eae Andrea Woodbury Gym 3819 
Parnassus Literary Magazine Catherine Sanderson C-349 5853 
Photegraphy:Clubr s,s Kim Packard C-341 5862 
Radiologic Tech. Club .......... Chris Armstrong B-110 3825 
American Sign Language Club ....... Bill Huston C-377 5899 
Ski Clubeet tact Pat ate aa eee Sue Smulski F-122 3730 
Student Health Services .......... Pat Kepschull F-135 3879 
TelevislonGluDe sii <4. eteenetes rears Jim Hellesen A-021 5813 
Veterans: UNION Ga. ei adew ce ee Allen Felisberto B-216 3712 
Weightlifting Club 2.2 nen. 7 oe Frank Leary C-321 5828 
WRAZ: Radio Club *:..5..... 6... Chuck Lombardo A-010 5813 


All correspondence should be sent to: 


Northern Essex Community College 


c/o (Adviser's Name) 
100 Elliott St. 
Haverhill, MA 01830 


Ellis is senate president 


by Diana Deaven . 

Tom Ellis, member. of the student 
senate since Fall 1984, will be leading the 
group as president this semester. Fellow 
officers are Donna Nolan, vice-president; 
Linda Houle-Briggs, secretary; and Karin 
Frank, treasurer. Other members are 
Laurie Colbert, Colleen Dumont, Louis 


Schleier, Mike Walsh and Ed Webb. 

Elections for vacant seats are Feb. 
10-12. Representatives are needed for the 
liberal arts, business, and math-science- 
technology divisions. 


Adviser to the senate is Student Ac- 
tivities Director Steve Michaud. 


International studies group meets 


by Glen Bergendahl 

President John R. Dimitry recently ap- 
pointed more members to the interna- 
tional studies committee-expanding the 
number to 23. At a Jan. 24 meeting in the 
president’s dining room, the new commit- 
tee was introduced and Usha Sellers, 
chairperson for social sciences and 
George Bailey, chairman of the English 
dept. were elected co-chairpersons. 

The other committee members are: 
Rosemary Loveday, Adrienne Markham, 
Dolores Thompson, John Spurk, George 
Hickey and Ruth Hooten. Also—Bonnie 
Flythe, Paula Strangie, Sandra Fotinos, 
Mary Prunty, David Micus, David 
Kelley, Maureen Kelley, Mel Silberberg, 
Cynthia Crivaro and Pauline Tripodi. 


Students can provide insight 

Sellers recommended five students who 
studied abroad last semester be ap- 
pointed to the committee as well. Presi- 
dent Dimitry concurred, commenting, 
“Due to the initial success of our inter- 
national studies program, we would like 
to broaden our horizons in this area. 


Fresh ideas are needed and you (interna- 
tional students) can provide the insight 
and perspective needed to formulate a 
new plan.”’ : 

The five students appointed are Kevin 
Belmonte, Nancy Honahan, Glen Bergen- 
dahl, Peter Iacobucci and Tom Iacobuc- 
ci. Dimitry hopes to bring students from. 
overseas to Northern Essex in the com- 
ing years. Sandra Fotinos also suggested 
bringing together Northern Essex ESL 
students and the international studies 
students for discussions on life ex- 
periences in a foreign country. This mat- 
ter will be formulated at the next meeting 
on international studies on Feb. 12. 

Sellers announced twelve students will 
be studying abroad in the fall semester- 
and four more students may be added. 
Study abroad programs are available in 
Denmark, England, France, Germany, 
Ireland, Israel, Italy, Mexico, Spain, 
Sweden and Switzerland. 

Students interested in more informa- 
tion on the study abroad possibilities 
should contact Usha Sellers, chairperson 
of social sciences at ext. 3969. 
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Cramer new coo 


by Susan T. Bradley 

Louise Cramer is the new coordinator 
of the Life-Long Learning Program at 
Northern Essex. She has replaced 
Carolyn Reynolds who has retired. 

The first person one sees when the door 
opens at the Life-Long Learning Center 
(Room 102 C-Building) is Assistant Coor- 
dinator May DiPietro who graciously 
escorts me to a small table where Louise 
Cramer radiates enthusiasm that 
permeates the entire room. 

Cramer already seems much at home in 
her new office. The atmosphere is one of 
bustling exemplified by phones ringing 
off the hook and interested members 
dropping in for a chat. 

Cramer, who lives in Newburyport, was 
born in Trenton, New Jersey, where she 
met and married her husband, an 
Episcopal priest. His work brought her 
to Newburyport in 1979. 

She holds a bachelor of arts degree in 
English education and a master of arts 
degree in counseling psychology. She has 
worked as a teacher, career counselor and 
organizational consultant with the 
Episcopal Dioceses of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Virginia, ‘‘expanding 
the ministry’s visions for the laity.” 

Her most recent position was at the 
Center for Career Development and 
Ministry in Newton Centre, Mass. where 
she coordinated career and life planning 
for adults in vocation transistion and 
crisis. Ms. Cramer says, ‘““My husband 
and I live and breathe volunteerism’’. she 
carries this out by extensive community 
projects such as the Newburyport 
Women’s Fellowship. 

Her leisure moments are filled with 
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favorite fancies such as swimming, sing- 


_ ing in church, gardening, golf, stitching, 


and reading. At this point in our inter- 
view Ms. Cramer emphasizes that there 
is a core group of people just as interested 
in the program as she and her assistant. 
She says the elder-retirees who come are 
very well informed at a sophisticated 
level. 

Cramer looks forward to the many ex- 
citing events in the spring program such 


as lectures, workshops, day trips and. 


theatrical production. One event is the 
Recognition Day Reception, a party 
planned for May 15 to show gratitude to 
the multi-talented presenters of the pro- 
grams who contributed their time and 
energy to Life-Long Learning during the 
past year. 

The biggest concerns for Cramer in the 
Life-Long Learning Program are to 
reduce elder resistance to comming back 
to school and how to transport people 
who want to participate in activities. In 
essence, how do we make Northern Essex 
more accessible to the elders and retirees 
of the Merrimack Valley and integrate 
them into college life? 

“I’ve always been fascinated by the 
paradox that only those who welcome 
change can endure’, Ms. Cramer reflects, 
“Thanks to my grandmother who is now 
102 and exemplifies this understanding, 
I have learned to build my life around this 
awareness.” 

Cramer says how she has heard that 
“when one of our elder participants heard 
I was coming to Northern Essex, he said, 
“We hope she’s young because we are!’ ”’ 

Louise S. Cramer, new Life-Long Coor- 
dinator, is just what he ordered! 


LIFE-LONG 
LEARNING 
PROGRAM 


Spring 1986 


Northern Essex Community College 
Haverhill, MA 01830 


Junction of Rts 495 and 110 at Exit 52 


THURSDAY LECTURES 


MARCH 6 

A LOVE AFFAIR WITH LEARNING: 
Seniors in the History of Northern Essex 
Community College (Dr. John Spurk). 
Highlights of the new college history with 
special emphasis on the role of senior 
citizens in the life of the college from 
Invasion Day (1975) to the present. There 
will be ample time for sharing photos, 
reminiscences, an opportunity to meet old 
friends and new acquaintances as the Life- 
Long Learning new year begins and the 
college celebrates its 25th anniversary. Dr. 
Spurk has now completed the first written 
history of the college. 


MARCH 13 
PIONEER STUDENTS AND TEACH- 
ERS: Panel discussion by some of the 
earliest faculty members and students in 
Northern Essex’s history. Panel moderated 


by Dr. John Spurk. 


MARCH 27 

MISSION TRADERS STORY: (Bart and 
Babbie Schick) Explanation of some 
handcrafts made in mission sponsored 
programs in the Third World. Crafts will 
feature traditions in some of the 29 countries 
whose products are represented in the new 
boutique in Andover. The philosophy is to 
pay a fair market price as directly to the 
artisan as possible. After 9 years of 
manufacturing clothing overseas, the 
Schicks decided to combine importing 
experience with a desire to help various 
mission programs in the Third World. Note 
day trip to Andover May 21. 


APRIL 3 

THE BELLEvOPSAMBHERSSAM 
Dramatization of the life and poems of 
Emily Dickinson by noted actress singer 
and director, Theresa Linnehan. Miss 
Linnehan will be known to area residents for 
her work with The Newburyport Theatre 
and The Children’s Theatre. She has been 
acclaimed for her portrayal of this prolific 
poetess. This performance will take place in 
Top Notch Theater. Tickets are limited. 
Please sign up early. 


APRIL 10 
SOUTHEAST ASIA. Return trip to us by 
Chairman of NECC’s English Department, 
George Bailey, to see more of his slides from 
his trip lastsummer: Thailand, Malaysia and 
Singapore, will now be featured by our 
peripatetic professor who so generously 
shares his philosophic vision as well as his 
fine photography. 

APRIL 17 
THE SHAKER STORY IN MUSIC 
AND PICTURES. Charles and Nancy 
Thompson, curator and founder of the 
Shaker Museum, Canterbury, NH. An 
historical and nostalgic look at the Shaker 
people, their unique lifestyle and their 
numerous achievements in the areas of 
industry and invention. The Shakers are 
considered to have been the most important 
and successful Utopian society in the U.S 
Nancy Thompson gives a colorful and 
beautiful rendition of approximately a 
dozen of the more than 10,000 songs 
written by the Shaker people. Charles 
“Bud,” formerly known as the Singing 
Troubadour on Station WMEX, Boston, 
will accompany Nancy with guitar. An 
early summer day trip to Shaker Museum is 
being planned. 


APRIL 24 
FINANCIAL PLANNING FOR THE 
LATER YEARS: Everett E. Hicks, NECC 
Title [If Coordinator. Investment plans for 
your future security which maximize 
income over growth. 


MAY 1 

SLIDES OF SCOTLAND AND 
ENGLAND: (Professor James McCosh) 
Scottish views of a rail trip through the 
Highlands plus Edinburgh’ and St. 
Andrews; English cities: London, Leicester, 
Chester and Colchester. Travelogue will 
close with a glimpse of Wales. In addition to 
his sabbatical leave (Spring 1984), Prof. 
McCosh was also in England last August to 
observe the 500th anniversary of the Battle 
of Bosworth Field. Please note: This slide 
show by Prof. McCosh will again be held in 
Lecture Hall A, ground floor of the Liberal 
Arts Building (formerly called Classroom 
Building). 


MAY 8 

MEMORIAL LECTURE: Mrs. Elsie 
Frank, president of the Massachusetts 
Association of Older Americans. For the 
first time, the Ad Hoc Elders Advisory 
Committee is planning a special Memorial 
Lecture to honor our late Life-Long 
Learners. We are pleased to introduce Mrs. 
Frank to the people of this area. She was 
acclaimed by all those who heard her last 
spring when she addressed the Senior Aides 
of Massachusetts. She is an articulate 
advocate for seniors who “keep alive the 
mind...motivation, self-confidence and a 
concern to leave this world better than we 
found it.” 


MAY 15 
RECOGNITION DAY RECEPTION: 
A party to express appreciation to the 
presenters during the past year who 
contributed their time, talents, interest and 
energy in giving us the many programs we 
have enjoyed. This has been a festive 
occasion during the past few years. You are 
invited to come: “‘ticket’’ of admission is a 
plate of goodies; hors d’oeuvres and punch 
will be served. 


May is Older Americans Month. ‘‘Our 
Elders and Their Arts’’ will be on exhibit 
in the library Conference Area. 


The Life-Long Learning Program offers a variety of workshops, presentations and 
tours. Its purpose is to make Northern Essex of more service to retired people 
in the Merrimack Valley and to provide an opportunity for them to participate in 
the life of the college; however, everyone is welcome. Please note that the col- 
lege has a new telephone system and Life-Long Learning has a new coordinator. 
For more information or to receive a Life-Long Learning brochure, call Louise 
Cramer, Coordinator of Life-Long Programs & Services at 374-3683. 


DAY TRIPS 


MAY 21 . 
Wednesday day trip to Andover - 8:30 a.m. 
- 4:30 p.m. Phillips Academy’s Addison 
Gallery will be showing special exhibits: 
photographs of Russia around the 
Revolution and Architecture around 
Addison Gallery. A visit to Mission 
Traders (unique handicrafts from’ many 
nations) and a stroll (weather permitting) 
through the Bird Sanctuary of Phillips 
Andover. Luncheon at Rembrandt's 
Restaurant. $20 includes coach, luncheon 
and any entry fees. 


WORKSHOPS 


APRIL 1 

Tuesday 9-11:45 a.m. 

Library Conference Area 
NOVEL WRITING WORKSHOP: 
(Eleanor Gustafson) If you devour fiction 
like a kid eating M&M’s, here’s a chance to 
learn the basics of writing a novel. Sharpen 
your writing skills, craft a plot, sculpt 
characters, knit chapters, nail that all 
together and learn steps in publication. You 
have a lifetime of insight and experience; 
turn the key of imagination and see what 
literary doors might open for you. To Mrs. 
Gustafson, story-making came early, but 
serious writing began five years ago with 
the birth of a novel, APPALACHIAN 
SPRING (Zondervan, 1984). A second 
novel is currently undergoing the rigors of 
publication. 


APRIL 15 
suesd2y 12-2 p.m. 

Library Conference Area, Section C 
HANDLING CHANGES IN LIFE: (Dr. 
William O’Rourke)..If there’s a secret to 
successful aging, then the process of 
handling change must be part of it. Try as 
we might to keep things permanent, life 
naturally brings change. A chance to think 
philosophically together and to get some 
tips on how to deal with changes. 


HERBS 


Are Herbs an interest of yours? Cultivate 
that interest by joining the Merrimack 
Valley Herb Society. This lively group has 
planned and planted the fragrant lavender- 
hued herb garden in the college quadrangle. 
They meet the third Wednesday of each 
month, go on day-herbal safaris, exchange 
information and welcome new members. 
Dues are $5.00 annually. 
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Foundation dance nets $7,000 


The Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege Foundation dinner dance held Dec. 
7 netted $7,000. The money raised will be 
used for scholarships and other gifts to 
the college. 

The Foundation, incorporated in 1972 
to aid and participate in the development 
and improvement of the college, awards 
four $300 scholarships each year to quali- 
fying students. 

The organization has funded the pur- 
chase of several pieces of equipment for 
the Observer as well as the Creative Arts 


Department. It has also sponsored a 
variety of educational and cultural 
events. 


Chairman of the dance committee was 
Claire Conway. Audrey Dimitry was in 
charge of decorations and. Cynthia 
Costello handled ticket sales. Members of 
the program committee were Conway, 
Dimitry, Catherine Pirri, and Rose 
Paolino. Music was by the Stan Bednarz 
Band. Catering was supplied by Joe 
Hickey, Essex Catering, Inc. 


arin Frank. 
— Donna Geagon photo., 


JOHN AND JOANNE PERONI, Norman and Rose Elaine Landry and Robert and 
Elizabeth McDonald. Peroni is dean of continuing education. Landry is dean of stu- 


dent services. McDonald is dean of academic affairs. 


— Donna Geagon photo. 


CLAIRE CONWAY, chairperson of the Foundation Dinner Dance, with Mariorie 
Goudreault, chairperson of the Board of Trustees. 


MARY WILSON, assist. 
dent senator. 
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ent John R. Dimitry, and Louis Schleier, stu- 


— Donna Geagon photo. 


VIRGINIA AND CARL BEAL. He’s the director of leisure sports at the college. 


—Donna Geagon photo. 


Creative arts 
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Kiddie Theatre presents ‘Snow Queen’ Feb. 21 


On Friday, Feb. 21 at 7:30 p.m., the 
Grumbling Gryphons Children’s Theatre 
Company will perform the Hans Christian 
Andersen fairy tale, ‘Snow Queen,” in 
the College Center at Northern Essex 
Community College. Tickets are $2.00 for 
adults and $1.00 for children. 

While the Grumbling Gryphons are 
primarily a children’s theatre company, 
the Elizabethan aspect of the show will 
appeal to all. Kaleidoscopic masks, 
costumes and scenery blend with an 
assortment of music and dance numbers 
to keep the audience enchanted 


Creative Arts 


Coming 


DANNY SLOAN DANCE COMPANY 
The Danny Sloan Dance Company brings 
its electrifying and jazzy dance to the 
Haverhill campus blending techniques from 
ballet, modern and jazz styles. The mult- 
racial Boston-based company promises a 
thrilling evening of dance theatre. 

Friday, March 14 at 8:00 p.m., 
Physical Education Building 

Master Class with Danny Sloan 11:00 
a.m. to 1:00 p.m. 


CAREERS IN THE VISUAL ARTS 

Deborah Strick, assistant director of ad- 
missions of the Art Institute of Boston, 
will conduct an informative seminar per- 
taining to art careers, art schools, majors 
and portfolios required for transfer ad- 


throughout. Artistic director Leslie Elias 
has also incorporated audience participa- 
tion into every performance. 

The Grumbling Gryphons have been 
touring New England’s schools to offer 
workshops in maskmaking, puppetry, 
creative dramatics, poetry, playwriting, 
mime, juggling, circus acts, drama, 
mythology, and music from around the 
world. 


Northern Essex is located at Exit 52 off 
Rte. 495 in Haverhill. For information 
and reservations call (617) 374-5859. 


events 


mission. A slide presentation will cover 
“Careers is Art,’ comparing commercial 
art professions with fine art professions, 
and also photography. A selection of art 
work created by students and faculty 
from the ARt Institute of Boston will also 
be presented. Students are invited to 
bring their portfolios for review and 
critique. 

Wednesday, April 9, from 1 to 3 p.m. 
Room C-217, Liberal Arts Building 


DRAMA PRODUCTION 

“Arsenic and Old Lace’”’ 

Friday and Saturday, April 4, 5 and 11 
at 8 p.m. in Top Notch Theatre 
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DANNY SLOAN DANCERS. 
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— File photo. 


GRUMBLING GRYPHONS to appear Feb. 21 at 


college center. 


— File photo. 


Breaking surf: Emerson Rocks 


Walker painting donated 


The Board of Trustees has formally ac- 
cepted Henry Walker’s gift of his original 
oil painting, ‘“‘Breaking Surf: Emerson 
Rocks,” valued at $3,600. 

The artist’s works were exhibited dur- 
ing the holiday season at the conference 
area of the Bentley Library. A reception 
for viewing the show was held Jan. 5. 

Internationally known, the wildlife ar- 
tist grew up in the lower end of 
Newburyport near ‘‘Joppa Flats,” one of 
the Atlantic Coast’s most renowned 
market hunting areas. 

Sailed to Arctic 

For over 50 years, he has hunted and 
painted the tidewater area from New 
Hampshire to the eastern shore of 
Maryland. His knowledge of small boat 
handling, hunting, fishing and painting 
earned him a berth on the MacGregor 
Goodale Arctic Sailing expedition out of 
Gloucester in a 100 foot ‘“‘full rigger’’ 
fishing schooner in 1937. 

During the late 1950s, Walker became 
greatly concerned about wanton en- 
croachment on marsh and wetlands. Con- 
cern for environment caused him to enter 
politics. He was elected six times a select- 
man of Salisbury and three times as state 
representative. He worked diligently on 
laws to protect wetlands. 

Paintings raise money for ‘Duck’s 

Unlimited’ 

He became very involved with the great 
works of ‘‘Ducks Unlimited,”’ an 
organization which has saved Americans’ 
waterfowl by 50 years of hard work 
restoring the Canadian breeding grounds. 
During the past few years, Hank Walker 
has raised over one half million dollars for 
“Ducks Unlimited” through the sale of 
his art work and prints. His ‘Labrador 


Pup Series” prints have yielded the 


highest bid prices -ever received at 
“Ducks Unlimited’’ banquets. He does a 
federal series, and, through popular de- 
mand, an individual series for each Cana- 
dian Province. 

Contest Winner 

For his Labrador series, Hank Walker 
was awarded Massachusetts ‘‘Ducks 
Unlimited”’ artist of the year for 1983, 
1984 and 1985. He was awarded ‘“‘Ducks 
Unlimited” Atlantic Flyway artist of the 
year for 1984. He was a finalist in the 
1984 Federal Duck Art contest and was 
one of the 25 finalists in the 1985 “Ducks 
Unlimited” Artist of the Year contest, the 
largest of its kind in the world. His agent, 
James Hunt Barker, has a one man Hank 
Walker show each year at the James 
Hunt Barker Gallery, Worth Avenue, 
Palm Beach, Florida. 

Walker paints seascapes and _ land- 
scapes, although most of his focus is on 
hunting pictures, particularly tidelands 
and waterfowl paintings. He works to 
recapture a bygone period of hunting 
when the river was without outboards 
and hunters had simple gear. 

He started art school at Vesper George, 
Boston in 1939. His studies were inter- 
rupted five years of service with the Air 
Force in World War II. 

He returned to art school for five more 
years and then served actively with the 
Air Force during the Korean conflict. He 
returned to serious art training after leav- 
ing the Air Force in 1946. He spent three 
years of concentrated study at the 
“School of Practical Art,’’ in Boston, 
graduated, and went on to graduate 
school at the Ringling Art School in 
Sarasota, Fla. Later he attended 
Rutledge Bate School of painting in 


_ Rockport, Mass. 


Variety 
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New staff 


Cate is named 
staff assistant 


Editor’s note: The expanding 
Center for Business and 
Industry has been relocated. 
Offices now are situated in the 
Liberal Arts Building, third 
floor. 


Northern Essex has appointed Aroline 
Cate as staff assistant for training in the 
college’s Center for Business and 
Industry. 

Cate was training  coordin- 
ator/counselor. with the Learning 
Development Center in Cambridge and 
former program director at the Women’s 
Technical Institute in Boston. 

She received a bachelor of arts degree 
in 1971 from the University of Wiscon- 
sin and a master’s in education in 1981 
from Boston University. 


SANDRA ROBERTS. 
— Kim Pickard photo. 


Center for Business and Industry 


— File photo. 


AROLINE CATE. 


Northern Essex hires 
outreach recruiter 


Northern Essex Community College 
has appointed Sandra _ Roberts, 
Chelmsford, as staff assistant/outreach 
recruiter for its Center for Business and 
Industry. In her most recent position she 
worked for the Wilmington Public 
Schools on training program development 
for major employers in Wilmington, in 
cluding GE, Analog Devices, Olin, Com- 
pugraphics, and Sweetheart Products. 

Other experience includes positions as 
senior recruiter for Technical Aid Cor- 
poration in Waltham, high school teacher 
in Groton, Connecticut, and Norfolk, 
Virginia, school systems and educational 
director, Mystic Seaport Museum, 
Mystic, Connecticut. 

Roberts earned a bachelor’s degree in 
English literature from Brown Universi- 
ty in 1962 and a master of arts degree in 
counseling psychology from Assumption 
College in 1981. 

The Center for Business and Industry 
at Northern Essex acts as a liaison be- 
tween the college and industry, develop- 
ing and administering training programs 
for individual business clients. 


February — atime for memories 


Next week we will go on holiday— 
Monday, Feb. 17, honoring the memory 
of our first president, George 
Washington. He was a fine general, and 
a brilliant executive. During his tenure, 
the voung nation got its start. 

Not only is Washington remembered in 
the month of February. On Feb. 12, we 
recognize our 16th president, Abraham 
Lincoln. It is a time we recall the leader 
who faced the terrible challenge of a war 
between the states, a leader who was 
assassinated before he could work with 
peace. 


It is a time we like to remember a boy 
who would walk 20 miles for a book and 


’ found pleasure reading the Bible and 


Shakespeare’s plays. He was a 
postmaster, a deputy and a state 
representative. He practiced law in 
Springfield, Illinois. Now he is best recall- 
ed as the president who freed the slaves. 

Another day which has a special mean- 
‘ing is St. Valentines. Since Pope Gelasius 
named Feb. 14 as Valentine’s in 496, the 
time has had a special meaning. Although 
customs have changed, the true idea has 
not. 

The celebration has different stories of 


Plamondon to develop 
curricula for center 


Northern Essex has appointed Helene 
Plamondon staff associate for curriculum 
development in the college’s Center for 
Business and Industry. 

Before joining Northern Essex in 1984, 
Plamondon spent 12 years teaching and 
designing curricula for various educa- 
tional institutions, including a graduate 
course in curriculum development for 
Laval University. 

She has been responsible for course and 
curriculum development for the college’s 
printed circuit technology program over 
the past two years. 

Plamondon, Amesbury, graduated 
from the University of Laval in Quebec 
City, Canada, with a bachelor of music 
degree in 1975 and received a master of 
science in education in 1976 from the 
University of Illinois at Urbana- 


Champaign. 
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RAYMOND ABBOTT. — P.R. photo. 


NECC alumnus gets 
Saul Bellow award 


Northern Essex alumnus Raymond Ab- 
bott has been chosen to receive the 
Whiting Writer’s Award in recognition of 


origin. One is that when Emperor 
Claudius II (200 A.D.) stopped young 
men from marrying because he said single 
men made better soldiers, a priest nam- 


ed Valentine secretly married young 
lovers. When he was jailed for defying the 
emperor, children passed him notes 
through the bars, beginning the custom 
of letter and card exchange. 


In the 1700s, women pinned five bay 
leaves to their pillows, one on each cor: 
ner and one in the middle. If the charm 
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HELENE PLAMONDON. 
— File photo. 


his published works. Abbott graduated 
from Northern Essex in 1963. He was the 
first editor of the campus newspaper, The 
Observer. 


Upon graduation from Northern Essex, 
Abbott transferred to the University of 


Massachusetts. In 1965, Abbott left his 
native home of Newburyport and moved 
to South Dakota where he lived and work- 
ed on the Rosebud Sioux Indian 
Reservation. 


Abbott’s experience on the reservation 
inspired him to write two novels on the 
American Indian. The.first, Paha Sapa, 
(The Black Hills), was published in 1971 
and eight years later, Death Dances was 
released. Abbott recently completed work 
on his third novel, That Day in Gordon, 
also dealing with the plight of American 
Indians. The novel is scheduled to be 
published this year by Vanguard Press. 

Abbott is one of ten to receive the 
Whiting Foundation Award for $25,000. 
Winners are chosen by a committee made 
up of writers, editors and educators. Can- 
didates are chosen on the basis of excep- 
tionally promising and emerging talent. 


worked, the maiden would dream of her 
future husband. 


In England, young women would circle 
a church three or twelve times at mid- 
night, sowing hempseed, and hoping the 
ritual would cause their true loves to 
appear. 


Today the exchange of cards candy and 
flowers still marks the time to say “I love 
you.”’ But there is no more day-dreaming 
and spellcasting. 
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* Music and Choral Club Meeting 
Friday, Feb. 14, from 12 to 1 p.m. 


Music and Choral Club students are get- 
* ting together for the annual Spring Con- 


E cert. We are planning several public 
* performances this semester on campus. 
* Professor Mike Finegold will be adviser for 
* club members and activities. 


KKK 


The Spring Concert program will come 
x from the students’ own ideas and artistic 


: x input. The musical selections will be picked 
% and arranged by the students themselves. 


The club is seeking musicians and sound 
technicians to work in group styles cover- 
ing the musical areas of Rock, New Wave, 


Punk and Jazz. 


Students may be required to bring their 
own equipment, although the club does 
have P.A., amps, bass guitar, drums and 


microphones. 


The Music and Choral Club will meet in 
the lounge near Prof. M. Finegold’s office, 
third floor classroom building, C-356 
(374-5852) from 12:00 to 1:00 p.m. 
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Campus news 
25th anniversary celebration kicks off April 11 


Members of the 25th Anniversary 
Committee at Northern Essex Com- 
munity College recently presented 
college president John R. Dimitry 
with a surprise birthday cake with 25 
candles. Established in 1961, 
Northern Essex will celebrate its 
25th anniversary with special events 
throughout 1986. 

The committee formed to plan the 
anniversary celebration is now for- 
mulating a yearlong series of events 
and promotions, many of which will 
involve the Northern Essex Alumni 
Association. A special ceremony- 
reception is planned for April 11, the 

_ day in 1961 when the first college 
sign was erected, and a history of 
NECC is being written by John 
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THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY COMMITTEE is composed of faculty, alumni, students, members for the administration, 
and representatives of the community. The student representatives are Mike Walsh and Karin Frank. Pictured are: 


-Spurk, college historian. 

To commemorate the 25th an- 
niversary of Northern Essex, Gover- 
nor Michael Dukakis has accepted 
the college’s invitation to be the com- 


mencement speaker this year. 


Back Row: Roland Kimball, Nick Sarris, Jim Sullivan, Ed Champy, Mary Wilson, Doris Ritter, John Lyons, Thelma 
Halberstadt, John Spurk, Rose Paolino, Norman Landry, Naomi Shertzer, George DeHullu. 
Front Row: Patty Gray, President John R. Dimitry, Amy Olenio, Tillie DelVecchio. Members of the 25th anniver- 
sary committee not pictured include Allen Felisberto, J ohn Finneran, Karin Frank, Michael Walsh, Elaine Mawhin- 
ney, Kathy Richards, Ed Sheehan, Arthur Signorelli, Olga Williams, and Louis Cramer. 


Security: Don’t be an obstacle to traffic 


The campus Traffic Control Office is 
located in the Office of the Superinten- 
dent of Buildings and Grounds 
(Maintenance Building ‘‘G”’). Personnel in 
that office, along with contracted securi- 
ty personnel, are responsible for assuring 
that all traffic and parking regulations 
are enforced. 

If you have questions or problems, 
please contact the Superintendent of 
Buildings and Grounds Office at 
374-3981, or come to the office Monday 
through Friday, 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Traffic control handbook 

Regulations for the operation of motor 
vehicles on the campus of Northern Essex 
Community College are designed to pro- 
tect and preserve the safety of this col- 
lege community. Regulations are in ac- 
cordance with the requirement of the 
General Laws of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, and of the office of the 
Registrar of Motor Vehicles relating to 
laws of the road and apply to the entire 
college community. 

Fire lanes 

The campus fire lanes (no parking at 
anytime) are clearly marked on the map 
and designated as tow zones. Vehicles 
parked in the fire lanes will be towed at 
the owner’s expense, day or night! 

Speeding 

The speed limit on campus is 20 mph. 
Operators are expected to reduce speed 
to conform to hazardous or congested 
road conditions. The campus is surround- 
ed by a residential area with children, nur- 


sing homes, and many pedestrians. Care 
must be exercised at all times, on all ap- 
proaches to the campus, as well as on 
campus. 
Traffic signs 

The campus is clearly posted with 
speed, parking and tow zone signs in ac- 
cordance with regulations of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. Any persons who 
willfully, intentionally, or without right, 
deface or otherwise injure, remove, in- 
terfere with, or destroy any traffic or 
parking regulation sign lawfully erected 
or placed on campus for control, parking, 
or movement of motor vehicles shall be 
punished by a fine. 

Obstruction of traffic 

Any vehicle parked so as to obstruct 
traffic will be towed. Obstruction of traf- 
fic includes: 
e Inappropriate parking area (Handicap- 
ped Areas) 
e Using more than one space per vehicle 
e Parking within 10 feet of fire hydrant 
e Parking within 20 feet of an intersec- 
ting way 
e Parking on land not designated as 
parking lots: lawns, open fields, traffic 
islands, etc. 
e Parking in service zones 
e Parking in front of barricades, en- 
trances, doors, crosswalks, etc. 
e Parking which impedes snow re- 
moval/sanding operations 
¢ Parking on sidewalks 
¢ Double Parking 
e City of Haverhill tows vehicles parked 
on Elliott and Kenoza Streets. 
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CAPTAIN OF SECURITY Gino Mattozzi. 


— File photo. 


state police may be called, Mattozzi warns 


by Edward McCann 

Security is a major part of any institu- 
tion’s well-being. If we all cooperate, it 
can be a safe spring for everyone, Captain 
Gino Mattozzi, NECC’s head of security 
says. 

Mattozzi has set down a few guidelines 
to insure the safety of all who attend 
NECC. ‘Slow down,” he advises. ‘‘All 
commuters coming in and out of the 
school must drive 20 mph at all times. 
Speeding is a problem we have every year 
and it must stop. We don’t want 


age int Ae 


somebody killed because of some 
speedster. Let this be a warning to all 
students, this is state proverty and if I 
must, I will bring in the state police to 
handle the situation,’’ he says. 


Parking sticker 
All students must have a valid parking 
sticker. Anyone who has not received a 
sticker may pick one up at the security 
office in C building. ‘‘Please do not park 
on the street, your car will be ticketed. If 
you think you can throw those tickets 


away, think again. The fines are payable 
to the City of Haverhill. We have no 
jurisdiction over parking tickets.”’ 


Mud flats 

When asked what is going to be done 
about the mud flats on campus, Mattoz- 
zi replied, ‘‘I really don’t know. From 
what I hear, the problem lies with the Ci- 
ty of Haverhill, not NECC. The city is 
afraid of contamination from the mud 
flats into the lake which is the city’s main 
water supply.” 


Security services 
When asked about the services provid- 
ed by security, Mattozzi said, ‘‘We real- 
ly like the kids here and we encourage 
them to come to us if there’s a problem. 


If a student or faculty member locks 
himself out of his car, we can help in open- 
ing the car. 


“But please don’t ask us to change flat 
tires or jump start your cars. We just 


_don’t have the capabilites to do so.” 
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Lawrence gets shot in the 


THE OLD MILLS that represent Lawrence’s proud industrial heritage. 


by John Foley 

The two major cities of the Merrimack 
Valley and northeastern Massachusetts, 
Lowell and Lawrence, are sister cities 
born of the same seed — the 19th century 
textile industry. 

For many decades these two ‘mill 
towns” have carried on a healthy and cor- 
dial competition with each other, competi- 
tion that has taken on many faces. 

Their high school football teams, for ex- 
ample, have been carrying one of the 
state’s longest Thanksgiving Day 
rivalries for more than 40 years. 

But since the loss of the textile in- 
dustry in both cities, the economic com- 
petition has been slightly more obvious 
and definitely more vital. 

-Both communities are many years into 
revitalization projects. These are pro- 
grams and ideas designed to restore and 
renew the “lost prominence” of both 


- cities. 


\ 


Lowell and Lawrence have never known 
anything but textiles. Now both are try- 
ing diligently to modernize culturally and 
economically. 

To do this, they have to attract the new 
industries, businesses, institutions and 
people that will move them into the 80’s. 

Unfortunately, the supply of 
developments like these, which both cities 
need as cornerstones for the future, are 
both limited and unpredictable. 

It is this situation that has intensified 
the economic competition between these 
two cities. 

Cities rebuilding 

If one could view before and after pic- 
tures of the two cities, one would see that 
both have made great strides in a 
“cosmetic rebirth.” 

New and modern storefronts line the 
main streets of both downtown areas. 

But the facts show that most major 
retailers still desire space in the new 
climate — controlled, suburban malls. 

Many old, multi-story, gargantual red- 
brick structures that once housed the 
area’s wool and textile operations still line 
the banks of the Merrimack River and its 
system of canals that wind their way 
through both cities. 

These old mills stand like preserved 
ruins of Bohemeth, fortresses standing 
shoulder to shoulder, commemorating the 
honored remembrances of centuries past. 

As these once proud, decaying struc- 
tures still block out the sun on both sides 
of the river as far as the eye can see, they 
now stand, unknowingly, as barriers to 
progress, keeping the two cities locked in- 
to their 19th century economic resources. 

Some of the old mills have been torn 
down, while some have been turned into 
textile museums — something the city of 
Lawrence was in danger of being turned 
into if it were to fail in winning the big- 
gest revitalization project to come down 
the pike since Wang Laboratories rolled 
into Lowell a few years back — Emerson 
College. 

Quest for Emerson begins 

When Emerson College of Boston, a na- 
tionally recognized, four-year 
undergraduate and graduate college 
devoted to the communication arts and 
sciences, announced it was planning to 
leave its 18-building campus scattered 


throughout Boston’s Back Bay by 1988 
in favor of anew and more modern subur- 
ban facility, it already had plans to build 
its new campus in Bedford. 

But after Bedford residents informed 
Emerson that they did not want a college 
built in their town, these plans had to be 
scrapped. 

Enter first-term Massachusetts Con- 
gressman Chester A. Atkins, who sug- 
gested to Emerson President Allen 
Koenig that he explore Lowell and 
Lawrence as possible alternative sites. 
The quest for Emerson was on. 

Lowell is initial favorite 

At a press conference in late November, 
when Koenig announced that the possi- 
ble sites for the school’s new campus had 
been narrowed down to either Lowell or 
Lawrence, he also said that “talk was 
tilting toward Lowell.” But despite the 
campus support for Lowell, Koenig said 
he would keep an open mind and ask for 
input from both communities before mak- 
ing a final recommendation to the board 
of trustees. 

Both cities were informed that 
preliminary presentations were due Dec. 
10, and final proposals on Dec. 18 — two 
days before a board of trustees meeting 
scheduled for Dec. 20, where observers 
anticipated the college would make its 
final decision. 

Locals take sides 

By early December both cities were 
hard at work on their respective pro- 
posals. Lowell was the confident favorite 
and Lawrence the determined underdog. 

By this time, the local media was filled 
with the Emerson story. Prominent locals 
were taking sides. Names like former US 
Senator Paul Tsongas came in for Lowell 
and Atkins for Lawrence. 


For Lawrence this was the big one. This 
was what Lawrence needed to restore its 
once proud image, so badly tainted in re- 
cent years by being judged the ‘‘worst ci- 
ty in America” by the Rand-McNally 
study of cities, and the deeper scar of the 
nationally-televised race riots of 1984. 

Lawrence goes all out 

Lawrence’s total committment was evi- 
dent from the beginning. In Lowell, the 
director of planning and development for 
that city, Peter Aucella, was appointed 
to head a 32-member staff, made up of 
mostly city employees chosen to work on 
the proposal. 

Lawrence’s approach was much dif- 
ferent. They went out and hired one of 
Boston’s top developers, Macomber 
Development, to handle its proposal. 

According to Lawrence Mayor Kevin 
Sullivan, the city’s bill for the Emerson 
campaign could reach $100,000. 

What’s at stake 

What was at stake here were, among 
other things, the influx of Emerson’s 
2,000 students, who are expected to 
spend an estimated $175,000 per week on 
local goods and services. There is also the 
196-member Emerson faculty, earning an 
average of $38,000 a year, moving into 
the Merrimack Valley. Housing would 
have to be provided for the more than 750 
students who are expected to live off cam- 
pus. And many theater performances by 
Emerson students would be available to 
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arm with Emerson coup 


local residents. 

State Senator from Lawrence, Patricia 
McGovern, chairman of the powerful 
Senate Ways and Means Committee, and 
Lawrence’s most valued lobbyist in the 
Emerson campaign, said that a college as 
good as Emerson wanting to come to 
Lawrence would give that city a great 
psychological and cultural boost. 

Emerson’s story 

Emerson College is the only four-year 
graduate and undergraduate college in 
the country devoted totally to the com- 
munications arts and sciences. 

It was founded 105 years ago by a well- 
known orator, preacher and teacher 
named Charles Wesley Emerson. 

It began in a small brownstone building 
in Boston's Copley Square in 1880, when 
Emerson taught his students to be 
orators. Today its 2,000 students study 
to be broadcast and print journalists, 
novelists, actors, musicians and public 
relations specialists. 

The 18 old brownstone buildings that 
make up the school’s present campus are 
widely scattered throughout Boston’s 
historic Back Bay. 

The school’s administration offices are 
housed in the 103-year-old Ames Mansion 
on Commonwealth Avenue. It was 
originally built as a winter residence for 
Massachusetts governors. And one of the 
dormitories is in what used to be a large, 
luxury hotel called Charlesgate. 

Emerson is also recognized nationally 
as a pioneer in its field. Some of its firsts 
include: 

e In 1919, Emerson was the first col- 
lege in America to offer a program in 
children’s theatre. 

¢ In 1935, it was the first college to pro- 
vide a speech pathology and audiology 
training program. 

¢ In 1980, it was the first to establish 


This mill complex with its potholed 
parking lots and many broken windows 
was described by Aucella as a “ready 
made campus,”’ and said that all it took 
was a little imagination to visualize a 
modern campus. 

Judging by Emerson’s decision a week 
later, they obviously did not possess the 
required amount of imagination. 

Lawrence’s offer was much different. In 
retrospect, it was truly an offer they 
couldn’t refuse. 

The offer was 77 acres of prime real 
estate along a scenic stretch of the Mer- 
rimack River in South Lawrence, where 
Emerson could build a new and modern 
campus. 

Sen. McGovern helped to put together 
the complex financial arrangements 
where the Lawrence Redevelopment 
Authority would get the money from the 
state needed to purchase the land from 
its present owners. Lawrence would then 
deed over the land to Emerson for the 
price tag of $100. The market value of the 
land is estimated in the millions. 

McGovern said that the state money 
Lawrence would be receiving to purchase 
the land was money that was available to 
any city that applied and qualified. 

Lawrence gains momentum 

Lawrence had shifted the tide of opi- 
nion. It’s offer, along with a large, full- 
color artist’s landscape painting of what 
the new campus would look like captured 
the imagination of Emerson officials. 

After the 140 students, staff and facul- 
ty were given meticulously organized 
tours of both cities the next day, 
Lawrence became the favorite. 

On the next day, Dec. 12, after a special 
closed-door meeting with the people who 
toured both cities with him the day 
before, Koenig said that it was the first ” 
time he had been in a gathering where not 


THE VACANT LAND along the Merrimack River in South Lawrence, above the 
falls, that the city has promised to Emerson College for its new campus. 


graduate program in professional writing 
and publishing. 

e In 1937, Emerson was the first col- 
lege in New England to award 
undergraduate degrees in broadcast 
journalism. 

¢ In 1949, it was the first to operate an 
FM educational radio station. 

e In 1953, it was the first to operate a 
closed circuit television broadcast facility. 

e In 1972, it was the first to offer a 
bachelor of fine arts degree in film. 

Emerson also boasts an impressive list 
of well-known graduates, including Henry 
Winkler, actor; Norman Lear, writer- 
producer; Morton Dean, CBS newsman; 
Jay Leno, comedian; as well as Channel 
5’s Susan Wornick and Channel 7’s Mike 
Leavitt. 

Proposals submitted 

On Dec. 10, both cities made their of- 
ficial proposals to Emerson. Ar- 
rangements were made for a group of 
students, faculty and staff to tour each 
city the next day and view the proposed 
sites. 

Lowell’s proposal was for Emerson to 
move into 500,000 square feet of space in 
the Massachusetts Mills, a vast mill com- 
plex in the center of the downtown 


‘business district. These mills were built 


in the early 1800’s for textile manufactur- 
ing and are, at present, almost totally 
vacant. 


everyone was for Lowell. 

Lost in the midst of all the Lowell- 
Lawrence competitive spirit was a group 
of people who shared a different opinion. 
They were the people who liked Emerson 
just the way it was and right where it 
was. 

These student felt that a communica- 
tions school like Emerson belonged in a 
big city like Boston with its large com- 
munications market. They were unhappy 
with the move and predicted it would 
keep future students away. 

But the overall consensus was that 
Emerson needed room to grow. Although 
most of the students now attending 
Emerson would probably be gone by the 
time the school moved into a new campus, 
most still agreed that the school needed 
anew and modern campus in a communi- 
ty that was totally behind the college. 


Lawrence was beginning to look more like 
that community. 


Emerson picks Lawrence 

On Dec. 18, their efforts were reward- 
ed. The bold headlines in that afternoon’s 
Lawrence Pye ‘read simply, 
Emerson picks Lawrenc 

After being lobbied like ¢ a baseball free 
agent, Koenig announced in this day that 
he was sending a “strong recommenda- 
tion” to 9 the 35-member Emerson Board 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Landry announces Dean’s List 


It is my pleasure-to provide this Dean's 
List for Academic Honors for the Fall 
1985 semester. The list includes students 
enrolled in the Day Division and in the 

Division of Continuing Education. 

Each semester students enrolled in the 
Day Division and in the Division of Con- 
tinuing and Community Services are plac- 
ed on the Dean's List for Academic 
Honors if they met the following 
requirements: 

1. carried at least 12 credit hours for 
the semester, and 

2. attaind a quality point average of 
3.00 or better. 

Academic performance at the level of 
the Dean’s List is a significant ac- 
complishment — an accomplishment that 
requires talent, hard work, and per- 
sistence. Speaking for the college — its 
officers, faculty, staff and fellow students 
— I offer sincerest congratulations and 
best regards for the continued achieve- 
ment and success of each student. 

Albert A. Abraham III, Stuart J. 
Adler, David E. Airey, Sharon M. 
Alberghene, Stephen P. Albert, John P., 
Charlene Andersen, John P. Andruss, 
Robert P. Angelucci, Frederick Annis, 
David L. Antczak, Tanya A. 
Apostolakos, Leona Archambeault, Cris 
D. Arcidiacono, Myra J. Arlin, James S. 
Arnette, Jennifer A. Arseneau, Mohsen 
Ashkeboussi, Mary J. Asselin, 
Christopher R. Aubrey, Susan A. 
Audibert, Elizabeth M. Auger, and 
Charles W. Ayer. 

Carol C. Babbit, Tammy J. Back, Shae 
N. Baddour, Michele M. Baglione, Jillian 


M. Bannister, Lisa Barbera, Stephen B. . 


Barrett, Kimberly A. Barry, Peter J. 
_ Bartlett, Chistopher D. Bates, Leonard E. 
Bearse, -Marcia L. Beaulieu, Lori J. 
Belanger, Brenda Bello, Francine C. 
Belluardo, Lilliana P. Benavides, Carmen 
E. Benitez, Lisa R. Bennett, Beth-Ann 
Benoit, John J. Bertorelli, Christopher 
Berube, Jeffrey N. Berube, Kathleen M. 
Berube, Joan G. Bibaud, Brian D. 
Bickford, Norman R. Bickford, Frederick 
Blaisdell, Alina R. Blanco, Eileen C. 
Bolduc, Robin E. Bolduc, Patricia A. 
Bosley, Yvonne M. Bouchie, Dawn M. 
Bowden, Mary A. Bowman, Alice E. 
Brace, Randy K. Bradbury, Michael W. 
Bridges, Laura L. Briggs, Alicia B. 
Brown, Audra J. Brown, Cynthia J. 
Brown, Gary W. Brown, Mary R. Brown, 
Bonnie B. Bruce, Norman H. Brunelle, 
Michelle E. Burket, Linda C. Burnett, 
Michele M. Bursey, Neil E. Burtt, Robert 
C. Bushnell, Patricia M. Buswell, and 
John G. Buzzell, Jr. 

Patricia W. Calabrese, Matthew J. Car- 
bone, Janet L. Caredeo, Deborah A. Car- 
mody, Rodney J. Caron, Paul J. Caruso, 
Patti J. Castricone, David F. Catania, 
Sandra L. Cayer, Kathleen A. Chabuz, 
Karen E. Champagne, Brenda M. Char- 
bonneau, Gerda H. Chase, Kathleen M. 
Chase, Lisa A. Cianciolo, Kimberly J. 
Clark, Pamela K. Clark, Patrick A. Clay, 
Laurie J. Colbert, Robin J. Collins, John 
J. Collopy, Denise E. Comeau, Lorna J. 
Connelly, Shelly J. Connolly, Patricia M. 
Connolly, Karen L. Conroy, Nathan P. 
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DEAN OF STUDENTS Norman Landry. 
— Fred Samia photo. 


Cope, Susan M. Corbett, Paul R. Corrado, 
James P. Coryea, Christine M. Costanzo, 
Pauline S. Cote, Cynthia L. Crean, Marie 
F. Credit, and Kevin P. Cummings. 

Darlene M. Dalphond, Arina I. Dalton, 
Karen A. Daly, Lisa M. Dambrosio, 
Deborah Davis, Kevin S. Davis, Diana M. 
Deaven, Angelika H. Deaven, Elaine M. 
Decaires, Karen L. Denham, Lisa L. 
Deroian, Laurie J. DesRoches, Johnna M. 
Deslauriers, Cynthia M. Desmarais, 
Dorothy C. Desmond, Eric M. 
Desrochers, M. Resta Detwiler, Dyan 
Deuplisea, Holly R. Dickinson, Lori Ann 
Diliegro, Kimberly A. Dineen, Mary E. 
Dinsmore, Rachel A. Dodier, Colleen 
Dolan, Erin E. Donovan, Margret N. 
Doucette, Gregory Drogos, Jenny M. 
Ducharme, Jay J. Duchin, Guylaine R. 
Dulac, Linda C. Dupree, and Brian P. 
Dwinell. 

Linda M. Early, Erica A. Eastman, 
Jean G. Eaton, Douglas J. Edwards, 
Scott A. Estey, Gayle M. Etter, and Lin- 
da M. Evans. 

Ellen R. Fahy, Andrew R. Fanaras, 
John P. Fantini, David K. Faulcon, Ana 
Z. Feliz, Susan E. Ferguson, Joan W. Fer- 
raro, Belinda D. Fike, Linda A. Fiorentini, 
Paul S. Fitts, Wendie Flagg, Michelle M. 
Flynn, Laura D. Fogel, John E. Foley, 
Jean A. Fountaine, Leo R. Fournier, 
Karin J. Frank, Donna M. Fraza, Cynthia 
R. Fredette, Susan L. Freeman, Thomas 
M. Fregeau, Beverly A. French, and 
Charles R. Fultz. 

Paula M. Gagne, Susan D. Gaiolas, 
Elizabeth A. Galvin, Paula M. Gamache, 
David S. Gamlin, Jeanne M. Gaumond, 
Wendy L. Gazda, Diane C. Gendreau, 
Timothy J. Gerraughty, John M. Gibson, 
Scott M. Gibson, Brian J. Gigliotti, Paul 
E. Gill, Heather A. Gilmartin, Katie 
Gingras, Nina M. Gioia, Lynn M. Glid- 
den, Judith G. Good-Elia, Donald L. 
Goodwin, Gina M. Gosselin; Karen C. 
Goterch, Vasiliky Gotis, Christopher P. 
Goulart, Goulet Daniel, Kathleen P. 
Grant, Sharon E. Grecco, Therese E. 


Game room lady starts tournaments 


Football, pool and ping pong fill agenda 


by Patricia Lewis 
Game room hostess 

Donna Johnson is supervisor of the 
game room. Working full-time from 8:30 
a.m. to 3:30 p.m., she hands out student 
ID cards, makes change and watches over 
all who enter. 

Johnson says she loves her job. “Work- 
ing with people is the best part of it,’’ she 
says. She is also a former student of Nor- 
thern Essex, and so was familiar with 
“the territory’’ when she came to the 
game room. 

“T graduated in 1983 with a liberal arts 
degree. I hope to take night classes again 
at Northern Essex and work with com- 
puters,’’ she says. 

lt doesn’t take iong to recognize 
Johnson is a sports lover. She ws an all- 
league player in basketball for two years. 


The team won the tournament both 
times, and she was elected most valuable 
player. When she was on the softball 
team, it won the MCCAC tournament. 

Asked if the game room can become 
unruly at times, Johnson said, “Basical- 
ly everyone comes here to have a good 
time.”’ 

This semester, the game room will hold 
tournaments in football, pool and ping 
pong. Johnson has initiated the baseball 
video tournaments. Winning players 
receive trophies. 

So come on down to the game room. It 
is only cents a minute to player. It’s'a 
good place to relax ... and meet people. 


Green, Kristen M. Green, Carol A. 
Greenblatt, Evelyn R. Greenman, 
Margaret A. Guay, Dawn S. Guittarr, 
Nelsida Guzman. 


Holly A. Hackman, John W. Haddad, 
Nicholas B. Haddad, James A. Hall, Don- 
na L. Hamel, Lisa A. Hanke, Inge Han- 
nan, Karen Hardy, Suzanne E. 
Hargraves, John H. Harris, Pamela F. 
Harrison, Michael J. Harvey, Gayle E. 
Hasty, Renate A. Hatem, Anthony L. 
Haugh, Charles O. Hawes, Kathleen A. 
Hawkes, Ellen M. Hayes, Robin J. 
Hayward, John P. Healy I, Paul J. Hef- 
fernan, Kathryn M. Heinze, Michael A. 
Helfrich, Wendy E. Hering, Robert K. 
Heusser, Julie V. Hickey, Lisa-Jean Hig- 
gins, Elaine Hill, Lillian T. Hines, Deb- 
bie A. Hodge, Sandra P. Hoh, Janet L. 
Hopkin, Karen M. Hopping, Joanne V. 
Howard, Catherine L. Howshan, 
Christine Hume, Catherine L. Hurley, 
and John M. Hurley. : 


Ralph Iasimone, Jr., James Irvine, 
Mark Irving. ; 

Martha Jackman, Alicia James, 
Michelle Janvrin, Louise Jalbert, Donald 
Jasmin, Justine Johnson, Jeffrey Jones. 

George Kalil, Robin Kane, Diane Kane, 
Margaret Kao, Lisa Kazangian, James 
Kelley, Patrick Kelly, Margaret Kennedy, 
In Kim, Kristen King, Katherine Knight, 
Sonja Knightly, Karen Kohr, Daniel 
Komenda, Robert Kozec, Karl Kretsch, 
Claudia Kuffel, Lisa Kuse. 

Michael LaFrance, Kristine Lacroix, 
Daniel Lanen, Mary Lang, John Lannan, 
Stacy Lannon, Rita Lanouette, Danielle 
Lariviere, Lisa Laterza, Janet Latourelle, 
Marguerite Lavoie, Mark Lawson, Janet 
Leary, Karen Leavitt, Leslie Lefebvre Jr., 
Annette Legare, Michael Lemarier, Len- 
nard Lemmon, LauraJean Lennox, Mat- 
thew Leonard, Nancy Lessard, Sharon 
Levesque, Pamela Lewis, Patricia Lewis, 
Paul Lilley, Wendy Lobley, James Long, 
Elizabeth Lucas, Dianne Ludwig, Stacy 
Lundin, Lisa Lundy, Rebecca Lury, Julie 
Lynch, Lori Lyskowsky. 

James MacCausland, Karen Macaulay, 
Joan Macdonald, Christina Machado, 
Janice Madden, Cynthia Makonis, 
Patricia Mandigo, Victoria E. Mann, 
David Manning, Kimberlee Marchand, 
Michelle Marchand, Eleanor Marino, 
Carol Marshall, Kristine Martin, Patricia 
Martino, Paul McCarthy, Phyllis McCar- 
thy, Robert McCarthy, Donna McDevitt, 
Caren McDonald, Debra McDonald, 
Ronald McDonald, Cynthia McInnis, 
Glenn McKiel, Jean McKillop, Patrick 
McLarney, Stephen Mcdonough, Vivian 
Mecurio, Marlitt Mejia, Kathleen Me- 
mont, Maxine Mendes, Todd Merrick, 
Donna Merrill, Steven Messeck,. Julie 
Messina, Janice Michel, Andrew 
Migliorini, Ann Miller, Jeffrey Miller, 
Patricia Miller, Brian Miller, Jane Miller, 
Michelle Millette, James Milner, 
Christopher Milone, Julie Milone, Sandra 
Mirra, Ivan Montefusco, Maria Moore, 
David Morand, Marcia Moreau, Lisa 
Morrell, David Morris, Davina Morris, 
Maryann Morrow, Mary Jane Moschet- 


to, Raymond Moulton, Valerie Muise, 
Linda Mullen, William Murphy, Gale 
Murray. 

Karen Nelson, Carolyn Netti, Jeffrey 
Nicholas, Gina Noto, Michael Novak, 
Kerry Nutter. 

Laureen O’Brien, Kelly O’Connor, 
Mark O’Connor, Ellen O'Keefe, Joan 
O’Leary, Nancy Oldak, Ann Marie Olin, 
Cathy Olson, Raquel Onessimo, Jon- 
Michael Otis, Kimberly Ouellette, 
Charlene Oulton. 

Teresa Pacheco, Susan Pallaria, 
Kathleen Paquette, Beverly Pardeike, 
Lisa Pare, Altagracia Paredes, Heidi 
Parker, Jonathan Parker, Dena Parolisi, 
Ronald Parolisi, Katherine Parsons, 
Teresa Paszko, Jan Patchin, Brian Pat- 
terson, Jennifer Paul, Donna Peglow, 
Lynne Pelletier, Marie Pelletier, Maureen 
Pelletier, Mary Peters, Joseph Petralia, 
Douglas Phair, Sharon Phillips, Jeffrey 
Pitocchelli, Jacquelyn Plum, Christine 
Poitras, Renee Poitras, Lisa Polak, Lin- 
da Poulin, Charles Pouliot, Joseph 
Puccia. 

Kimberly Quigley. 

Janis Raymond, Michael Recupero, 
Theresa Reed, Andrea Reynes, Donna 
Ricardo, Robin Riddle, Lisa Ring, Alison 
Ritchie, Daniel Roberts, Aileen Robinson, 
Cheryl] Robinson, Elisabeth Rockafellow, 
Dana Rogers, Scott Rogers, Stephani 
Ross, Karen Rousseau, Mamie Royal, 
Darlene Royan, Catherine Rubin, Beth 
Ruhl, Sean Ryan, Norma Ryley. 

Shari Sadowski, Michael Salkins, Con- 
nie Sambataro, James Sanders, Susan 
Sandler, Eleanor Sandiford, Elaine Sar- 
cone, Katherine Savage, Lucia Sawyer, 
Christine Scanlon, Louis Schleier, Marci 
Schwartz, Karla Sciuto, Ann Scott, San- 
dra Scotti, Jennifer Scuderi, Robyn Ser- 
reti, Gary Shaninian, Charck Sharpe, 
William Sheridan, Cornelius Sherlock, 
Anne Marie Shields, Steven Simes, John 
Smart, Brian Smith, Kathleen Smith, 
Margaret Smith, Iraida Sosa, Lisa 
Southwick, Marie Spaulding, Marlene 
Spearman, Joanne Stanley, Sean 
Sullivan, Michele Sumner, David Susen. 
and Laura Stewart. ; 


Susan Taibbi, Roy Tarr, Paul Teague, 
Charlotte Theberge, Jill Thrasher, 
Stephen Thurlow, David Thurlow, 
Deborah Tilden, John Timony, James 
Titus, Thomas Toner, Suzanne, 
Tremblay, Charles Trihias, Christopher 
Tuccolo, John Tuttle. 

Rita Vega, Heidi Verville. 

Kenneth Wadman, Daniel Wagner, An- 
drea Wallace, Barbara Walsh, Raymond 
Walton, Michael Washburn, Carol Wat- 
son, Jo-Ellen Wells, Nancy Wentworth, 
Yvonne Wheatley, James White, Janet 
White, Laurie White, Lisa White, Dianne 
Whittaker, David Whittemore, Karen 
Wilbur, Ronald Wilkins, John Williams, 
Victoria Williams, Dayna Wilson, 
Herbert Wing 38rd, Louis Winslow, 
Theodore Winter, Nancy Wise, Patricia 
Woidyla, Mary-Ann Woodman, Kelly 
Woughter, Christopher Wright. 

Thomas York. 

Ralph, Zampitella, Jayne Zannini. 


Program Committee presents: 


Activity 


Bob Hartman Puppets 


Time/Location 


Noon, Tiled Lounge 


Show has appeared on Carson, 


Entertainment Tonight 


Comedian Bill Rutkowski 


8 p.m. Student Center 


Tickets: $3 students, $4 guests 


First come, first serve 


April 16 
April 27 Singer Barry Crimins 


May 1 Singer Dave Binder 


Singer Cormac McCarthy 


Noon, Outdoor Theatre 


Noon, Outdoor Theatre 


All College Day 


(tentative date for Mike Hasham 
and the Dixieland Strollers) 


Sponsored by Student Activities 


Campus news 
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Trustees, legislators are 


NORTHERN ESSEX Board of Trustees: (front) Carolyn Morton, Ourania Behrakis, 
and Daniel Beauregard; (back) James Kelley, Lois Richardson, Karin Frank, Mar- 
jorie Goudreault, and John Lyons. Not pictured are Louis Fossarelli and Warren 


George. 


— Fred Samia photo. 


Coop offers jobs, credits 


by Robert Breton 

Among the many services available to 
the students at Northern Essex, one of 
the most beneficial is the Cooperative 
Education and Placement Office, room 
111, student center. The office offers an 
opportunity to get college credit by work- 
ing at jobs in their academic 
specializations. 

Director Dr. Abbott Rice says, 
“Cooperative Education is something 
students should seriously consider.” 
Many times, students, upon graduation, 
read classified ads in the newspaper. 
Quite often these ads say ‘“‘Experience 
Necessary.” 

As Dr. Rice puts it, ‘Cooperative 
Education provides that experience. With 
the program, a student can put him/her 
self a semester to a year ahead of the 
average student by obtaining that extra 
experience.”’ 

A major advantage is that Coop Ed 
helps the student find out whether his or 
her academic program is the appropriate 
one for the intended career goal. 
Cooperative Education is the real world 
working hand in hand with the classroom 
to help students plan their future. 
Students’ performance is kept on record 
throughout their participation in the pro- 


gram. In effect, they are developing 
resumes. 

If you are interested in signing up for 
the program, or would just like more in- 
formation, stop by the student center, 
where the staff will be glad to help you. 


You many also check with the faculty 
coordinators of the cooperative education 
in your specific division. They are Frank 
Leary, business; Angela Figueroa, office 
and business education; Frank Cham- 
poux, math, science or technology; Bet- 
ty Arnold, humanities and communica- 
tions; and John Whittle, social sciences. 

The Cooperative Education and Place- 
ment Office is sponsoring a series of job 
fairs for interested students at the stu- 
dent center March 5 and April 30 from 
9:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 


Services offered by the Office of 
Cooperative Education include career 
counseling; workshops to assist in resume 
writing, interviewing techniques; a career 
resource library, a credential file and 
weekly job announcements. 

Additionally, the Division of Employ- 
ment Security across the hall provides a 
full-time employment counselor. 


Library services available 


The Harold Bentley Library will offer 
three levels of instructional assistance 
this spring. 

Level one will provide 15 minute tours 
to acquaint the students with basic 
library tools and give them the chance to 
meet the staff. Library guides will be 
distributed, and inter-library loan options 
explained. Students will be shown the use 
of the card catalog, periodical indexes, 
and use of reference materials as well as 
microfilm. 

Level two offers a 45 minute tour 


designed to demonstraté the techniques 
of using basic research tools including the 
card catalog, Library of Congress 
Classification system, subject heading 
guides, indexes and microfilm. 

Students will have the opportuntity to 
learn more about doing research 
assignments in the level three program, 
as they are shown how to focus on a sub- 
ject, use subject headings, and specific 
subject reference materials. 

For more information, contact Ruth 
Hooten. 


Flythe announces committee members 


_ President of the Academic Council Bon- 

nie Flythe has announced the names of 
those serving on the standing commit- 
tees. They include the following: 


Executive Committee: Chairman: Bon- 
nie Flythe. Members: Joe Rizzo, Robert 
McDonald, Don Pailes, Pat Taglianetti, 
Diane Osgood, Romana Cortese, Patricia 
McDermott, Karen Garbaczewski, Jim 
Bradley and Tom Ellis (student). 

Student Academic Affairs Commit- 
tee: Chairman: Cathy Sanderson. 
Members: Norm Landry, Beth Cole, Allen 
Felisberto, Betty Coyne, Frank Leary, 
Elaine Haddad, Carolyn Scharfenberger, 

a Charles Adie, Paula Strangie, Laurie Col- 


bert (student), Louis Schleier (student) 
and Michael Walsh (student). 

Curriculum Committee: Chairman: 
Priscilla Bellairs. Members: Robert 
McDonald, Barbara Webber, Betty 
Coyne, Chet Hawrylciw, Wynne Bascom, 
William O’Rourke, Gene Wintner, Ed 
Champy, Edward Webb (student), Linda 
Houle-Briggs (student) and Mark 
Saracusa (student). 

Budget Committee: Chairman: Judith 
Tye. Members: Robert McDonald, Norm 
Landry, Joseph Brown, Steve Fabbruc- 
ci, Corinne Grise, Robert Paul, Gerry 
Powers, Doug Jack, Jack Aronson, Ruth 
Hooten, Michael Broughton and John 


available for feedback 


The following people are members of 
the Northern Essex Community College 
Board of Trustees: 

Daniel A. Beauregard, 152 Grove St., 
Haverhill, 01830. 

Ourania Behrakis, 522 Pine St., Lowell, 
01851. 

Louis T. Fossarelli, 74 Columbia Park, 
Haverhill, 01830. 

Warren L. George, 322 Elm St., 
Salisbury, 01950. 

Marjorie E. Goudreault, 561 Amesbury 
Road, Haverhill, 01830. 

James B. Kelley, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
IBEW, AFL-CIO, Local 522, 25 North 
Main St., North Andover, 01845. 

John F. Lyons, 25 Alice Drive, Nashua, 


'N.H., 03063. 


Carolyn M. Morton, 28 Wayne St., 
Bradford, 01830. 

Lois K. Richardson, 50 Strathmore 
Road, Haverhill, 01830. 

Henry A. Walker, 173 High Road, 
Newbury, 01950. 

Karin Frank, 14 Cole St., Salem, N.H. 


Area Legislators 


Senators 
Office address: The State House, Boston, 
MA 02133 

Buell, Robert C. (R-Boxford), 722-1600, 
representing Andover (Precincts 6-8), 
Boxford, Essex, Georgetown, Gloucester, 
Hamilton, Ipswich, Manchester, Mid- 
dleton, Newbury, North Reading 
(Precincts 1, 2, 6-8), Rockport, Rowley, 
Topsfield, Wenham, Wilmington. 

Costello, Nicholas (D-Amesbury), 
722-1605, representing Amesbury, 
Groveland, Haverhill, Merrimac, 
Methuen, Newburyport, North Andover, 
Salisbury, West Newbury. 

McGovern, Patricia (D-Lawrence), 
722-1481, representing Andover 
(Precincts 1-5), Billerica, Lawrence, 
Tewksbury. 

Sheehy, Paul (D-Lowell), 722-1630, 
representing Dracut, Dunstable, Groton, 
Pepperell, Shirley, Tyngsboro, Westford. 


Representatives 
Office address: House of Representatives, 
The State House, Boston, MA 02133 

Beckwith, Geoffrey (D-Reading), 
722-2430, representing North Reading, 
Reading, Wilmington (Precinct 3). 

Blanchette, Kevin (D-Lawrence), 
722-2240, representing Lawrence (Wards 
1-4, 5 Precincts 1, 3, 6, 7). 

Buglione, Nicholas (D-Methuen), 
722-2396, representing Methuen. 

Clark, Forrester A. Jr. (R-Hamilton) 
722-2460, representing Boxford, Essex, 
Hamilton, Ipswich, Middleton, Topsfield, 
Wenham. 

Cox, John F. (D-Lowell), 722-2220, 
representing Dracut, parts of Lowell. 

Emilio, Frank A. (D-Haverhill), 
722-2220, representing parts of Haverhill. 

Freeman, Bruce N. (R-Chelmsford), 
722-2560, representing Chelmsford, 
Tyngsboro. 

Hermann, Joseph N. (D-North An- 
dover), 722-2320, representing Lawrence 


(Ward 6, Precincts-1-5, 7-9), North 
Andover. 

Hildt, Barbara (D-Amesbury), 
722-2210, representing Amesbury, 


Newburyport, Salisbury. 

Lelacheur, Edward A. (D-Lowell), 
722-2210. representing Lowell, (Ward 1; 
Ward 2 Precincts 2-4; Ward 3 Precincts 
1, 2, 4; Ward 4 Precinct 3; Ward 8, 
Precinct 1, Ward 10 Precincts 1, 3, 4; 
Ward 11). 

Miceli, Jarnes R. (D-Wilmingten), 
722-2380, representing Tewksbury, Wilm- 
ington, (Precincts 1, 2, 4, 6). 

Palumbo, Thomas (R-Newbury), 
722-2370, representing Georgetown, 
Groveland, Haverhill (Ward 3), Merrimac, 
Newbury, Rowley, West Newbury. 

Rea, Michael J. Jr. 
722-2560, representing Billerica. 
Rourke, Susan F. (D-Lowell), 722- 2560, 
representing Lowell (Ward 2 Precinct 1; 
Ward 3 Precincts 3, 5; Ward 4 Precincts 
1, 3, 4; Ward 6 Precincts 1, 3, 5; Ward 7, 
Ward 8 Precincts 2, 4; Ward 10 Precinct 
2). 

Tucker, Susan C. (D-Andover), 722-2070, 
representing Andover, parts of Lawrence. 


U-Lowell holds seminar 


The University of Lowell will sponsor 
its last in a series of admissions seminars 
Saturday, Feb. 22, from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

The program will offer informal discus- 
sions with members of admissions, finan- 
cial aid and student services staff, tours 
of the campuses and optional interviews. 


The day’s activity will focus on the col- 
leges of music and management science. 
Earlier sessions have provided informa- 
tion about the colleges of liberal arts, 
engineering, health profesions as well as 
pure and applied science. 

The seminars will be at the South Cam- 
pus Cafeteria. 


ATTENTION 
LEEP Students of 


Northern Essex Community College 


LEEP (Lawrence Education Employment Project) 
is proud to announce a new community service 
at Lawrence Public Library — 3rd floor. 


A bilingual counselor from the Lawrence Mental Health Center 
will be there to talk with students about: 
e Adjustment to United States Culture 


Life’s Problems 
Family Problems 
Relationships 

Sense of Loss 
Self-Confidence 
Understnding Yourself 
¢ Future Goals 


Thursdays from 6 to 8 p.m. ‘a appointment 


These services are confidential 
For further information, 
and you can arrange an appointment by calling: 
(617) 683-4282 or (617) 683-4259 


(D- apie es 


Opinion 


Shuttle aftermath 


Postpone manned flights, 
meet present challenges 


After the recent spate shuttle tragedy, 
it is time for the United States to reassess 
priorities in regard to what is most 
beneficial to this nation. Ronald Reagan 
appeals to the American sense of pride 
and believes a ‘‘new challenge’’ presents 
new hope. 


While it’s true space ventures are cause 
for flag waving, there are issues closer to 
home which merit more attention. A 
single space shuttle costs $2 billion to 
build — an enormous expenditure for 
something which has produced few tangi- 
ble results in the way of improving the 
average citizen’s lifestyle. 

Congress has received the President’s 
proposed budget for fiscal year 1987. The 
good news is there are no tax hikes. The 
alarming news is student financial aid is 
expected to be slashed more than last 
year and social welfare programs are be- 
ing bled dry. 

Recent statistics show there are 10 
million Americans considered functional- 
ly illiterate — defined as having fifth 
grade education or less. If America needs 
a challenge, this is a logical place to begin. 

By dwindling the impact of social 
security, medicare and medicaid, the 
government neglects the very reason this 
country is affluent. A major reason lies 
with a group of citizens 65 or over. There 


Tragedy insp 


As the tragedy of the space shuttle 
Challenger slowly sinks its roots deeper 
and deeper into our memories, we 
couldn’t help but recall a Dear Abby let- 
ter published not long ago. 

The story was about a brother and 
sister who refused to see or talk to each 
other for many years, causing their 
mother much heartache. 

Finally, after the mother died, this 
brother and sister found themselves be 
ing brought together by the tragedy of 
her death. They eventually met at the 
funeral where they renewed their kinship. 

Obviously this reunion was too late for 
their mother but the point of the letter 
was how tragedy can sometimes unite 
and bond. ‘ 

Feeling of American family revived 

If you viewed this tragedy in a public 
place with other people around and you 
felt like sharing your sorrow and pain 
with them like family mourning the loss 
of a loved one, you were not alone in this 
feeling. It’s tragedies like this that revive 
that all but forgotten feeling of the 
American family in us all. 

This tragedy has been compared more 
than once to the assassination of Presi- 
dent John Kennedy, and rightly so. 
Anyone who lived through both of these 
sad events can both see and feel the 
similarities in the unexpectedness of it, 
the way both were riding so high, our na- 
tional complacency at the time, the 
tremendous sadness and sense of loss 
that spanned all ethnic and financial dif- 
ferences, the profound sense of what it 


are other factors — but space research is 
not in the top 20. 

When asked to rationalize the space 
program, Congressman Jake Garn, (R- 
Utah), said the day would come when we 
will find a cure for cancer in space and 
that would put to rest the arguments 
against the space program. Indisputable 
as that may be, where is the evidence to 
back up such a notion? 

One of the most highly publicized space 
missions occurred during the Ford ad- 
ministration. The United States and the 
Soviet Union used space as a propagan- 
da tool to promote good relations between 
the countries. Astronauts from the 
respective countries were seen shaking 
hands in space. It made for a fine picture, 
but did the fact it happened in space have 
a greater effect than if it had occurred on 
the ground? 

This is by no means a call for the end 
of space exploration, rather a plea to 
postpone manned space flights. The fact 
remains seven lives were lost because of 
deficiencies in technology. If that is not 
enough reason to stop manned space 
flights, then maybe the fact unmanned 
space flights cost a fraction of the alter- 
native might make sense to the powers 
that be. Challenges of the future can be 
met when the challenges on earth become 
passe. 


res renewal 


felt like to be an American, and +’ .e way 
we all felt like members of the same fami- 
ly rather than just members of the same 
country. And of course, the unmistakable 
link — the total shock and unbelievabili- 
ty of it. 

We Americans have always had great 
confidence in the knowledge, capabilities 
and safety of the people we elect and ap- 
point to lead and maintain our govern- 
ment, our country and our way of life. 

Like the Kennedy assassination, when 
someone the whole country loved and ad- 
mired and held very, very dear was taken 
away in the most brutal fashion right 


before the helpless eyes of the entire na- 
tion, so this latest tragedy has shaken our 
confidence. 

Complacency before tragedy 


Both tragedies were closely preceded 
by happy and hopeful times in our nation. 
We had been doing our job as a nation so 
well that we began to lose sight of the 
possibility of failure. Triumph after 
triumph, success after success had led us 
to almost forget that perpetual perfection 
is, or course, unattainable. 

We surely don’t need tragedies like 
these, but let us at least try to use them 
as maybe they are intended to be used, 
as way stations on the frontiers we choose 
to challenge and explore — where we stop, 
rest, appreciate the past and anticipate 
the future. Then we can continue with 
even more knowledge, more conviction 
and more pride. This is exactly what the, 
victims would want us to do. 


* 
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MANY FLAGS WERE LOWERED the day the shuttle exploded and the nation 
mourned the tragic loss of seven astronauts. Now the flag is raise — as many still 


reach for the -tars, 


— File photo. 


Western world becomes 
unwitting partner in sin 


Ethiopia’s famine was caused by 
drought. It continues because of the 
policies of the Marxist government. 

When the rains failed in 1970-1973, 
200,000 people starved to death while the 
reigning emperor, Haile Selassie looked 
on. 
In 1974, the revolution placed the 
Marxists in power. Things have gone 
from bad to worse. Ethiopia is experien- 
cing severe economic problems, civil wars 
and rebellions against the government 
and there is no end in sight to the 16 year 
long famine. 


Underdeveloped country 

Although Ethiopia has the potential to 
support more than its current population, 
it doesn’t support even its own. It is one 
of the least developed countries in the 
world. 

Why this deplorable state of affairs? 
The answer lies in the policies of the 
Marxist government, which have essen- 
tially prevented agricultural expansion. 
Government subsidies have kept food 
prices so low that individual farmers have 
no incentive to produce and sell surplus. 


Sitting on the edge 

To make matters worse, the govern- 
ment is in the process of seizing the 
means of agricultural production, robbing 
farmers of their own products and forc- 
ing them to produce for the government. 
The result of this collectivization will be 
disaster for a country sitting on the edge. 

The Ethiopian people are not standing 
by idly waiting for the government’s 
economic policies to ruin them. There are 
uprisings in the northern part of the 
country. 


Government resettlement 
costs over 50,000 lives 

To quell the revolutions, the authorities 
began resettling people to the southeast 
in 1984 because, they say, it is fertile and 
underpopulated. They claim the transfers 
are voluntary. 

They are not. A group of famine relief 
workers, Medecins Sans Frontieres — 
Doctors without Borders — discovered 
that the government had resettled 
500,000 people by the fall of 1985, of 
which 50,000 to 100,000 died en route. In 
all, the government plans to resettle 1.5 
million people. 

MSF reports that nearly all of the 
resettled were separated from their 
families. Many had been beaten and some 
had seen people beaten to death. 

Resettled people are forced to mine the 
gold used to buy Soviet arms, provide 
labor for coffee plantations and produce 
food where the army can easily get to it. 

Western aid used as bait 

The most heinous crime of all is the 
Ethiopian government’s use of western 
food aid against the people it was intend- 
ed to help. 

Food supplies through Live Aid are be- 
ing used as bait. The authorities feed a 
few people in a village and tell them that 
they can have more if all the villagers 
come back. Then they seize the villagers 
on their way to the feeding area and reset- 
tle them. 

When the west produced Live Aid in 
1985 to feed the hungry in Ethopia, we 
knew we'd have to deal with a govern- 
ment that kills people, that allows grain 
to rot in port, that skims the best portion 
of grain for itself. But we didn’t expect 
to become unwitting partakers in the 
government’s sins. 


Letter 


To the editor: 

I am writing this in regard to the 
cartoon on page 12 of the Observer in the 
Dec. 10 issue. 

The cartoon drawn by Charlie Beal, 
with the pool table and gambling, is a 
misrepresentation of the game room. 


As game room supervisor, I would like 
it to be known that there is no gambling 
allowed in the game room, and if you 
could please make a correction of this in- 
accurate cartoon, I would greatly 
appreciate it. 


Donna Johnson 
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Meet destiny head on 


by Judy Sirski 

Not everyone meets Destiny and 
recognizes it. And rare is the one who 
meets it and tells the tale. 

I have been dodging my destiny for 
three-and-a-half years because as a 
freshman, I recognized it immediately 
when I read the school’s catalogue of 
course descriptions. 

Economics, Microeconomics, Contem- 
porary Economics, A Survey of 
Economics — all are names for one thing: 
my Fate. 

The names make my heart (which beats 
to the likes of Joan Didion, Loren Eisely 
and Charles Dickens) go erratic. 

I mean, I used to be a florist. Now, I’m 
a reporter. Okay. So I avoided 
Economics. So, I graduated from Nor- 
thern Essex without being bullish about 
supply and demand curves. What’s the 
big deal? 

Is somebody going to recall my 
typewriter? Is anybody going to revoke 
my United States Senate Press Gallery 
Card? 

Let them. The warranty is up on the 
typewriter. The press card expired last 
July. 

I didn’t reckon with Betsy when I 
thought I’d outwitted Destiny. Besty 
works in the advising center at the 
university to which I transferred. She 
calls everyone ‘‘Sweetpea,’”’ ‘‘Honey- 
cakes”’ or “‘Darlin’ ” 

“Listen, Sweetpea,’’ she said to me, 
“you have one more critical semester 
coming up. You want to graduate from 
this school? I strongly recommend, no, 
honeycakes, I am telling you, Economics 
is a required course. 

Can you argue with a woman who calls 
you ‘““Sweetpea’”’ and is armed with the 
newest copy of the school catalogue?” 
Gentle madam, no. 

After all, I liked being a florist, but I 
have hayfever. Reporters get to dig up 
dirt but they don’t have to mess with all 
those clay pots. 

Economics is the one thing between me 
and a journalism degree. Destiny. Fate. 
Life is cruel. Economics is my penance. 

I am not good at those serious things 
in life that challenge people of charisma 
and confidence. In a fancy restaurant, I'd 
order the soup of the day. People with 
confidence and charisma order sushi or 
snails or something. 

If I were that cool, I’d have taken 
Economics as a freshman or sophomore. 


I’m acoward. I thought I could fool fate, 
but I failed. And this, my friends, is why 
I am taking Economics now. There comes 
a time when you can’t cheat destiny any 
longer. The time is now. 

“Public opinion polls suggest that 
Americans worry more about economics 
than anything else,’’ says the first 
sentencé in the textbook. This I can 
understand. 


Maybe the course won't be so bad. 

“Economics is the study of scarcity,”’ 
said the instructor on the first day of 
class.’’ This I do not understand. 

The teacher has a deep tan and it’s 
February. His hair looks permed. He 
wears three-piece suits with five buttons 
on the vests. He rolls up his shirtsleeves 
and moves his gold watch a quarter inch 
so you can see the tan line. What could 
he possibly know about scarcity? 

Still, I need the credits. 

“How long can you do deficit spen- 
ding?” asked the professor on the second 
day of class. ‘Till you get the bank state- 
ment,”’ I thought, as my criminal mind 
schemed ways to pay off one credit card 
with another, juggling plastic payments 
till I was living like a megabucks winner 
but never soiling my fingers with real 
cash. 

This isn’t what you learn in Economics. 

No, you learn amazing facts such as 
pumpkinseeds are a good substitute for 
popcorn and that nobody would run out 
and buy cartons of salt even if the price 
suddenly dropped. You learn that you can 
either make bombs or railroads but not 
both, and if Washington makes a budget 
for one you have to be flexible if you still 
want to make a buck. You learn to 
assume that other things remain equal in 
Economics, although in reality things 
rarely ever are. 

You learn that the first rule of business 
is always sell something for more than it 
costs you to make it. You learn that you 
should have none left at the end of the 
day or your supply and demand curves 
got bent. You finally understand why 
Cabbage Patch Dolls are so expensive. 

“Tf this is Destiny,” I think, “I’m sorry 
not to have met it sooner.”’ 

“There will be a test on Thursday,” an- 
nounces the professor, as he adjusts his 
watch another eighth of an inch. 

Ah, savage fate, relentless destiny. 
Now that I’ve met it, will I live to tell the 
tale? 


College suffers disaster 


by Paul Heffernan 

The Observer has learned that the Nor- 
thern Essex Maintenance Department 
suffered a minor disaster during the 
semester break. The school was chosen as 
a proving ground for a_ highly 
sophisticated piece of automated cleaning 
equipment Robotic Maintenance 
Machine, Model #222. 


The company’s representative flew in 
from Chicago and made detailed 
measurements of the liberal arts building. 
Working with the building’s blueprints, 
hallway, classroom, restroom and office 
locations were fed into the RMM 222’s 
computer. The machine, fully self- 
contained, was then programmed to per- 
form all the necessary cleaning and 
maintenance in the building. 

It does not do windows 

In theory, the machine has the capabili- 
ty to wash and wax floors, (after careful- 
ly moving and stacking chairs and desks 
to one side), clean bathrooms and fix- 
tures, and sweep and dust offices. In- 
cidentially, the machine does NOT do 
windows. The RMM 222 contains a 

‘vacuum system, and four flexible arms 
which are capable of all manual cleaning 
and dusting functions. 

The school will not be purchasing the 
RMM 222. 

The Observer has learned that on the 
night of Jan. 15 the RMM 222 activated 
itself and ran amok on campus, a week 
before its scheduled test run. The 
machine began its rampage by capturing 
the security officer on duty and tying him 
to a chair in the TV studio. The security 
officer was forced to watch taped re-runs 
of Dallas until freed the following morn- 


ing. The latest medical report says he will 
recover, after extensive therapy. 
C- in robotics 

The machine then made its way to the 
registrar’s office. After activating the 
school’s computer, the robot enrolled 
itself and graduated in just under nine 
minutes with a Q.P.A. of 3.74, giving 
itself a C- in ET 6641. (Robotics I.) 

The RMM 222 proceeded to the liberal 
arts building, as originally programmed. 
It carefully stacked 1,573 chairs in the 
“mud flats’? parking area, and began 
some serious house-cleaning. After eating 
two sinks and a water cooler in a 
downstairs bathroom, it washed and wax- 
ed all the blackboards in the building. The 
machine then shut down and secreted 
itself somewhere on the second floor. 

At 9 am. the following morning the 
robot re-activated itself. Two students 
entering the building for pre-semester 
tutoring, were flattened by the machine 
and carefully vacuumed, washed and 
waxed. They will recover, although both 
are seven inches taller, and will try out 
for the basketball team. 

Last sighted at noon 

The last sightings of the machine were 
shortly after noon that same day. A 
report says a mechanical object was seen 
making its way across the campus, wav- 
ing a sink in one robotic arm, and stuff- 
ing math books into its own incinerator 
with its other three arms. 

It is believed the machine either went 
into Kenoza Lake, to be lost forever — or 
eloped with a phone booth on Route 110. 
School officials have neither confirmed 
nor denied the reports of the robotic ram- 
page. The liberal arts building shines 
again. 


TELEVISION STUDIO TECHNICIAN Jim Hellesen buckles up. 


— Jay Duchin photo. 


Dukakis plays mother 
with his seat belt law 


by Larry Ferris 

Remember when you were young and 
skinned your knee? Who was there to 
make you feel better? Who was the per- 
son always around to guide you in doing 
what was right and made decisions for 
you when you were not smart enough to 
make them for yourself? Your mother, of 
course. 


It seems we have a governor who 
thinks he is our mother, as he has push- 
ed for the seat belt law and had us buckle 
up beginning Jan. 1. 

We wonder if Michael Dukakis has 
thought about what else might be for our 
own good. 

Perhaps the mandatory ‘‘brushing after 
every meal” law — anybody found not 
brushing would be brought into custody 
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~ and forced to watch 15 hour films on oral 


hygiene starring Mary Lou Retton. 

Or there might be the ‘‘eat everything 
on your plate’ law. Violators could be 
taken from their homes and forced to eat 
nothing but liver for a year. 

Then there is the possibility of a ‘‘no sit- 
ting too close to the television’’ law. 
Anyone disobeying could be given doses 
of radiation. 

Another might be the ‘‘exercise daily”’ 
law. Those refusing to follow could be 
gathered by the secret police and shipped 
to the State House to participate in 15 
hours of workouts with Richard 
Simmons. 

Older people who did not take their 
Geritol could be cut off from shuffle board 
and bingo. 

After all, mother knows best. 


Governor proposes new 
laws to protect citizens 


by John Foley 

In a statement issued this week by 
Governor Michael Dukakis, he said that 
due to the success of the new seat-belt law 
he is announcing another proposal in his 
continued effort to protect us from 
ourselves. 

The governor will be proposing to the 
legislature that new limits be set on a per- 
son’s cholesterol level. The governor says 
he has evidence that shows people in the 
state of Massachusetts have been letting 
their cholesterol levels get out of hand. 

The new legislation will call for road 
blocks being set up randomly across the 
state to weed out the cholesterol abusers. 


“They are endangering their health and 
we're not going to stand for it anymore,”’ 
the governor said. 

At these road blocks, every fifth car will 
be stopped and the driver as well as all 
the passengers will have his cholesterol 
levels checked on the spot by trained 
medical personnel. Depending on in- 
dividual levels, abusers could face 
punishments ranging from fines to prison 
terms. 

When asked about the cost of the pro- 
gram, Dukakis said, “‘If we bring down 
just one cholesterol level it will be worth | 
it. ae the fines collected won’t hurt — 
either.” 


Campus news 
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Lyons moves to Boston Herald 


Former Observer editor Dan Lyons 
returned to Northern Essex Jan. 30 to 
share his experiences as a reporter and 
copy editor for the Lawrence Eagle 
Tribune with the journalism classes. 

Lyons, slated to begin work on the copy 
desk of the Boston Herald Feb. 4, told 
students how for only the third time in 
20 years, the Tribune literally stopped the 
presses to bring the space shuttle explo- 
sion story to its readers. He described the 
all-out team effort put in motion by Dan 
Warner editor, to show how a daily 
newspaper keeps up with the times. 


Telling how each of the staff was press- 
ed into action, he explained Warner coor- 
dinated those on wire service, writers, 
layout people and television monitors in 
pulling together details available for the 
making of a new front page. 


Tribune covers crisis well 

He made the point that the Tribune has 
been particularly effective in its coverage 
of crises ranging from the Lawrence riots 
to the crash in Newfoundland before 
Christmas to multi-car pile-ups on Route 
93. 

Talking about the tragedy of the shut- 
tle’s fate, Lyons said, “I was shaken; 


everyone was—yet it was exciting to get 
the facts and tell the story.”’ 

Asked whether the families of the vic- 
tims had been exploited in their grief, he 
said the grief is part of the story, to be 
handled as low-key and sympathetically 
as possible. Treat the people you inter- 
view ‘‘like friends and neighbors,” he 
advised. 


Journalists competitive 

He spoke of the competition in the pro- 
fession, saying every reporter competes 
with his colleagues on his paper and with 
those on other papers as well. Referring 
to his job at the Herald, he said it is 
known to be friendly to young reporters 
and a good way to break into the Metro 
market. 


Lyons gave the students pointers on 
writing style, discussing ways to write ef- 
fective leads. ‘‘Write it like you're telling 
a friend,” he said. ‘‘Don’t worry about the 
prose. Just get the main points out. Give 
people like you and me what we want to 
see and what we want to know.” 

He said one of his favorite ways is lead 
a story with the vignette. He used this 
approach on his story about the widow of 
one of the victims in the Newfoundland 


Campus news briefs 


Lawrence teachers cited 


Eighty Lawrence teachers recently 
received Certificates of Accomplishment 
in Computer Literacy from Northern 
Essex Community College. The program, 
funded by the Board of Regents of Higher 
Education, was held at Northern Essex 
for five weeks. 

Topics covered included an introduc- 
tion to computers, word processing, data 
base management, and electronic spread- 
sheets. Also a session on educational soft- 
ware was offered. 

The program began two years ago to in- 
itiate and update teacher expertise in 
computer use in the classroom. Northern 
Essex faculty has provided training for 
the Salisbury, Lawrence, and Haverhill 
school systems. 


Washington symposium set 


The Center for the Study of the 
Presidency is holding its seventeenth an- 
nual student symposium at the Hyatt 
Regency Hotel, Washington, D.C., from 
March 14 to 16. The topic of this year’s 
symposium is ‘‘Congress, the Presidency 
and National Security.”’ 


Guest speakers will include Admiral 
William J. Crowe Jr., chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; Attorney General 
Edwin Meese III; Chief Justice Warren 
Burger; Rep. Lee H. Hamilton; Sen. Sam 
Nunn; journalists Judy Woodruff and 
Andrea Mitchell; and many other 
distinguised journalists and politicians. 

Registration for the symposium is re- 
quired immediately. Interested students 
should contact Heather Peterson-Knott 
in room C-378 or ext. 5887. Actual costs 
to students will be air fare, a portion of 
the registration fee and lodging expenses. 


Sherry Erskine, Newburyport, has been 
awarded the paralegal studies scholarship- 
for the Spring 1986 semester. She was 
chosen for the honor on the basis of her 
excellent academic achievements and 
contributions to the paralegal program. 

“Tt was a very difficult decision, 
awarding this scholarship because of the 
number of highly qualified applicants. It 
was made on the basis of several 
important factors and involved the input 
of history and government faculty 
members as well as the paralegal studies 
faculty,’ says Paralegal Coordinator 
Heather Peterson-Knott. 

“We thank all those students who took 
the time and effort to apply for this award 
and wish them success in the spring 
semester.” ; 

The $100 scholarship was donated to 
the program by Dr. Usha Sellers, chair of 
the social sciences division. It will be used 
toward the payment of tuition and fees 
for Erskine. 


Students meet with faculty 


The winter break ended Jan. 21 when 
new students came for orientation and 
faculty met for a series of workshops 
planned by the Balanced Curriculam 
Committee. Coordinators included 
English Professor Eleanor Hope- 
McCarthy, Assistant Dean of Academic 
Affairs-Mary Printy and Student Ac- 
tivities Director Steve Michaud. 

Students met with faculty and other 
student in their programs of study to 
clarify academic and scheduling policies. 
A club fair gave them the opportunity to 
meet current club members and advisers. 
They learned about plans for student ac- 
tivities for the semester and were given 
tours. 

Variety of workshops for faculty deals 
with issues of diversity 

A variety of workshops was offered for 
faculty to attend. Nancy Schniedewind, 
State University of New York at New 
Paltx, led a discussion on teaching 
strategies to promote positive interaction 
among students. 

Another guest speaker was Pat Gozem- 
ba, professor of English at Salem State 


College, who spoke of some simple 
teaching strategies to enable students to 
understand the ways middle and upper 
class values of white people, usually 
males, dominate our cultural values and 
self-esteem. The group explored the 
richness of diversity in culture. 

University of New Hampshire Pro- 
fessor Patsy Schweikart presented a 
workshop on learning to value dif- 
ferences. Th focus was on how to incor- 
porate cross cultural perspectives in the 
curricular. 

Northern Essex staff conducted a panel 
about learning from those on the 
periphery. Participants included Sandra 
Fotinos and Allan Hislop of ESL as well 
as Kathy Rodger, director of the 
Lawrence Education Employment Pro- 
ject (LEEP). 

English Professors Linda Kraus and 
Priscilla Bellairs led a group discussing 
use of films in diversifying our 
classrooms. They provided information 
about the school’s film holdings, and 
showed films focusing on under- 
represented people and issues. 


Alumni hold wine and cheese 
reception in Lawrence 


Alumni gathered for an evening of 
socializing and entertainment at a wine 
and cheese reception at the Showcase 
Cinema, Lawrente, Feb. 9. Members of 
the group purchased tickets for the after- 
noon or evening showing of the film of 
their choice. Dottie Holmes and Sylvia 
Hallsworth were in 
reservations. 


charge of | 


crash. She had received a phone call from 
her husband in the middle of the night, 
just before the plane crashed in take-off. 
Not able to sleep, she had stayed up and 
got dressed to be ready for him. 
Be objective 

Lyons cautioned students to avoid off- 
the-record deals and spoke about the re- 
cent difficulties of the Globe sports writer 
in the Patriots’ drug use stories. ‘“You've 
got to be fair, and you have to be objec- 
tive. You can’t get yourself in a position 
where you're playing little political games 
with government officials.”’ 


‘You’ve got to be fair, and you 
have to be objective. You can’t 
get yourself in a position where 
you're playing little political 
games with government 
officials.’ — Dan Lyons 


Lyons also gave pointers on how to 
layout a page. He filled the classes in on 
how he had planned the format of the 
back page feature on people for the 
Tribune the day before. 

Northern Essex, Bradford graduate 

Lyons was editor of the Observer 
1982-1983. Following his graduation, 
where he was the student speaker, he at- 
tended Northeastern University and then 
Bradford College. He received the writer’s 


“ 


award when he graduated from there last 
June. Before attending Northern Essex, 
he studied at Case University in 
Cleveland.. He was a reporter for the 
Plaistow News prior to joining the 
Tribune staff. 


DAN LYONS, Boston Herald reporter, 
NECC alumnus. — Scott Merrill photo. 


New Medical Research certificate program offered at 
Northern Essex Community College 


A Tumor Registrar’s Certificate Pro- 
gram is being offered at Northern Essex 


» Community College. Tumor Registry ad- 


ministration is a rapidly growing area 
within the medical field. 


Tumor Registrars, working closely with 
physicians, nurses and hospital ad- 
ministrators, are responsible for data col- 
lection, coding, quality control and 
analysis of information that leads to im- 
proved cancer care in the community. 
They coordinate screening programs for 
the early detection and cure of cancer and 
promote educational activities that will 
lower the risk of getting the disease. 

This 27 credit program can be com- 


pleted in a minimum of two semesters. It - 


includes courses in computer science, 
anatomy and physiology, coding and 
statistics, medical terminology, manage- 
ment of the cancer patient and a residen- 


cy in an accredited tumor registry. 
Medical records students can include this 


_ program as a field of concentration in 


their two year associate's degree. . — . 

Upon completion of the course, 
graduates will receive a certificate from 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and 
will have the essential skill to work in this 
rapidly growing field. They will also be 
eligible to write the certification exam of 
The National Tumor Registrars 
Association. 

Courses are offered during the day and 
evening sessions. For additional informa- 
tion about tumor registries and the role 
of the tumor registrar on the cancer care 
team call Margaret Martin, Coordinator 
of the Tumor Registrars Program 
(937-6386). For information about 
scheduled classes and registration call 
Patricia Taglianetti (374-5827) or the of- 
fice of admissions (374-3600). 


Academic Calendar — Spring, 1986 


Last day to withdraw from college with full refund. 


Last day to apply for an audit of a course. 
Last day to withdraw from a course with no record on 


Last day to apply for a credit for life learning 


evaluation, add a directed studies or cooperative 


Petitions for June 1986 graduation due at Registrar’s 


Last day to apply for a curriculum change for Fall 


Day Division, Fall 1985, returning students advising 


Last day to withdraw from a class with a ‘““W”’ grade. 


Note: “WF” grades assigned to courses dropped 


Academic advising and pre-registration conclude. 


Spring 1985 academic semester ends at 5 p.m. 
Grades for Spring semester due by 5 p.m. 


Jan. 1 New Year’s Day — holiday. 
Jan. 16, 17, 20 Registration, Day Division. 
Jan. 20 ' Registration, Day Division. 
Jan. 20 Martin Luther King Day — holiday 
Jan. 21 
Jan. 21 All College Day. 
Jan. 22 Classes begin. 
Jan. 22-24, 27 Drop/add and late registration. 
Jan. 31 January 1985 degrees conferred. 
Feb. 12 
Feb. 17 Washington's Birthday — holiday. 
Feb. 18 
transcript. 
Feb. 21 
education course. 
Feb. 21 
office by 8 p.m. 
March 5 
registration. 
March 12 
period begins. 
March 17 Evacuation Day — holiday. 
March 17-21 Spring Break. 
April 4 
after this date. 
April 21 Patriot’s Day — holiday. 
April 25 
May 1 All College Day. 
May 12-16 Final Exam Week 
May 16 
May 22 
May 22 Awards Convocation. 
May 26 Memorial Day — holiday 
May 31 Commencement. 
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HARTMAN 


PUPPET THEATRE 


Comedy Store, Los Angeles: 
‘IT want him Saturday Night—any 
Saturday night!” 
Mitzi 
Owner, Manager 


Bob Hartman Puppets Show 
Noon, Tiled Lounge 
The Hartman puppet show has appeared 
on Johhny Carson and Entertainment Tonight — 


Entertainment 


Films begin Feb. 12 


Sue Smulski, secretary of student ac- 
‘tivities since 1978, has put together a fine 
series of fims to be shown during the 
spring semester. Popular films such as 
“Rambo” and ‘“Cocoon”’ will be mixed 
with older comedies such as ‘‘Young 
Frankenstein.” 

The films will be shown on Wednesdays 
and Fridays in the student activities 
room, Students can view them at noon on 
Wednesdays and 11 a.m. Fridays. 


Tom Hanks and John Candy 
are building a bridge 
between two cultures... 


even if no one wants it. 


ATRI-STAR RELEASE 
© 1985 Tri-Star Pictures Inc 
All Rights Reserved. AA 


Ready or not, here they come. Ni 
t ) 
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by Kerrie Despres 


“Volunteers,” Feb. 12, 14 
(produced by Walter Parks, Dick Shepard: 
directed by Nicholas Meyer) 


This comedy stars Tom Hanks and 
John Candy (both of ‘“‘Splash’’). Hanks 
plays Lawrence Bourne III, a wealthy 
preppie who joins the Peace Corps to 
escape gangsters who are after him for a 


$28,000 gambling debt. Candy plays Tom 
Tuttle from Tacoma. He is an 
overzealous, but well-intentioned, cham- 
pion of the American Way. Their assigz.- 
ment is to build a bridge in a remote 
village — whether the natives want it or 
not. The Peace Corps was never less 
peaceful as these two crazies do all they 
can to transform their stay into a non- 
stop party! 


“Explorers,” Feb. 19, 20. 
(produced by Edward S. Feldman, David 
Bombyk; directed by Joe Dante) 


Childhood dreams of adventure, ex- 
ploration, and discovery are spun from 
the threads. of an endless imagination. 
Director Joe Dante (“The Howling,”’ 
“Twilight Zone: The Movie,” ““Gremlins”’) 
blasts off to outer space in this far-out 
adventure. 

Newcomers Ethan Hawke, River 
Phoenix, and Jason Presson star as a trio 


FROM THE DIRECTOR 
OF ‘GREMLINS: 
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Peace Corps is 25 years old’ 


To the editor: 

The Peace Corps is celebrating its 25th 
Anniversary this year, and we would like 
to invite everyone to join in the celebra- 
tion. The New England 25th Anniversary 
Celebration will take place in Boston at 
the Kennedy Library March 1, and a sym- 
posium on development education will 
take place at Harvard University March 
8. 

As part of this celebration, we are try- 


Corporate greed 


by John Lannan 

Some American corporations advertis- 
ing products in tune with American pride 
and concern could not care less about the 
US or its future. 

Many US companies produce goods in 
Asia and South Korea. After taking ad- 
vantage of lower wages, lower taxes, tax 
loop holes, and more lenient working con- 
ditions overseas, these corporations ship 
back to the US products costing the same 
as the ones they make here. Not only does 
this practice take away American jobs 
and breed multinational greed, but also, 
our own corporate giants continue con- 
tributing to the biggest US trade deficit 
on record. The situation is crude enough 
without their singing to us about our 
American spirit because they have aban- 
doned that spirit. 

The difference between the cost 
Americans pay for imported goods and 
the worth of our own exports abroad is 
considered the trade deficit. Our trade 
_ deficit for 1985 was $148 billion. 

The 1984 deficit was $123 billion, the 
largest trade deficit ever recorded by any 
nation in the history of the world. In 
1985, US imports increased six percent 
while exports decreased 2.2 percent. With 
much attention focused on the national 


ing to locate as many returned Peace 
Corps volunteers from New England as 
we can. If you are a returned volunteer, 
or if you are interested in finding out 
more about the Peace Corps 25th An- 
niversary events, please call Carrie 
Radelet collect at (617)223-7366 or write 
to her at Peace Corps, 150 Causeway St., 
No. 1304, Boston, MA. 02114. 


Carrie Hessler Radelet 


rears ugly head 


deficit, the trade deficit certainly 
shouldn’t be overlooked. The most 
desirable situation occurs-when the US 
dollar trades close to what it can in turn 
purchase. 

If this trend continues, America will 
change from an industrial manufacturing 
leader to a market place for foreign pro- 
duced wares. 

US Government statistics estimate 
every billion dollars of trade is equal to 
30,000 jobs. Based on this estimate, 3.7 
million jobs were lost due to the trade 
deficit. 

Companies which produce footwear, 
steel, or auto parts seem most attracted 
to setting up shop overseas. 

In an article published in The Nation 
last February, sociologist Stanley 
Aronowitz said ‘‘the US has lost its ex- 
clusive dominion over the world economy. 
Japan, West Germany and several other 


countries have cut deeply into American . 


markets. Moreover, the US has become 
a net importer of energy, steel, 
automobiles and many other goods once 
produced almost exclusively at home.” 

Perhaps guilt is a motivating force 
behind “Jekyll & Hyde” corporations, 
wheeding them to force America’s spirit 
into her demise. 
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Spring Film Series 


February 


Wednesday Friday 

Feb. 12 Feb. 14 
Feb. 19 Feb. 21 
Feb. 26 Feb. 28 


March 


March 5 
March 12 
March 26 


April 


April 2 
April 9 


Movie 
‘Volunteers’ 
‘Explorers’ 
‘Rambo’ 


March 7 
March 14 
March 28 


‘Cocoon’ 
‘Student Bodies’ 
‘Prizzi’s Honor’ 


‘Young Frankenstein’ 
‘Summer Rental’ 


April 4 
April 11 
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All Wednesday films begin at 12 p.m. in the Carpeted 


* Lounge. Friday films begin at 11 a.m. in the Carpeted 
€ 


x 
~ Lounge. 
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of enterprising young explorers who 
spend their time building a spaceship in 
their own backyard. No one is more 
surprised than the boys when their 
homemade rocket actually works. — 

“Explorers” brings together some of 
Hollywood’s top master magicians whose 
incredible contributions add to the film’s 
vivid sense of wonder. 

George Lucas offers a startling array 
of visual effects. Rob Bottin (‘‘The Howl- 
ing,” ‘‘The Thing,” “Twilight Zone: The 
Movie’’) uses his make-up wizardry to 
create a bizarre bunch of menacing 
creatures. Jerry Goldsmith (‘The Omen,” 
“Alien,” “Under Fire’) has crafted 
another rousing score that enhances the 
film’s lively action. 


FIRST BLOOD PART II 
PANAVISION 


Ne 
Ak Rights Reserved fs 
IR) a | cm, © Acnibes 


‘ 
AWi-Star Release * fh j 
1965 TriStar Pictures. N78 


“‘Rambo First Blood Part 


Il” Feb. 26, 28. 
(produced by Buzz Feitshans; directed by 
George P. Cosmatos) 


Rambo is back — with vengeance! 
Sylvester Stallone returns as an in- 
destructible one-man army bent on 
revenge in this explosive sequel to the 
1982 box-office smash. Recruited by his 
former commanding officer (Richard 
Crenna, “The Flamingo Kid’’) for one 
final mission, Rambo returns to the 
jungles of Vietnam to track down 
American POWs still missing in action. 

Armed with only a bow and arrow, 
Rambo faces pirates, Russian soldiers, 
and deadly Viet Cong assassins. Worst of 
all — he is betrayed by his own armed 
forces! Captured, tortured, and eventual- 
ly abandoned, Rambo is forced to wage 
his own brand of war on all those who 
have made him an enemy. ‘‘Rambo: First 
Blood Part II” is a slam-bang blend of 
ferocious battles, ariel duels, and high- 
powered pyrotechnics that will leave 
viewers breathless! 
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New semester came too quickly 


by Paul Heffernan 

Spring ’86 is upon us, and was a week 
too early. It brings an assortment of new 
and old faces. Students wander aimless- 
ly in the corridors, schedules in hand, 
with that blank look we know so well. We 
stopped to give directions so often, we 
forgot where we were going! 

The semester seems to have the re- 
quired number of broken ankles and legs, 
and the accompanying casts and 
crutches. The lucky few sport tans from 
warmer climates. 

(Some probably made quick trips to 
Tan-O-Rama or borrowed lift tickets for 
the first week or two.) 

Classes are juggled, and majors chang- . 
ed. The computer groans. The registrar’s 
office has used up a stack of drop/add 
forms three and one-half feet high. The 


staff and faculty appear soothed and 
rested by the semester break, and the 
school itself has that freshly polished 
look. 

The serious business of education 
begins again. The unlucky few are already 
six to eight weeks behind, and the chosen 
few are already six to eight weeks ahead. 
This is the best time to become serious 
about school, with the one week break to 
look forward to, a breather at the halfway’ 
mark. 

To those struggling with a heavy 
course load, we wish you luck; and to 
those who are ‘‘coasting” through the 
semester, we extend our heartfelt 
jealousy. 

The computer did make one serious er- 
ror, however. Does anyone know where 
Intermediate Bowling meets? 


Entertainment 


Vinyl 
Jungle 


by Lou Yarid 


Stevie Ray Vaughan, Texas blues 
guitarist extraordinaire, and his band 
Double Trouble have released their latest 
LP, Soul to Soul to the great relief of 
music lovers everywhere who have OD’d 
lately on the likes of Corey Hart and (puff) 
Jack Wagner. Stevie’s all I need. 

The personnel are: Tommy Shannon, 
bass; Chris ‘“‘Whipper”’ Layton, drums; 
Reese Wynans, keys (piano and organ); 
Joe Sublett, sax (occasionally); SRV, 
guitar and vocals. 

The last two records by Stevie — 
“Texas Flood”’ and ‘‘Couldn’t Stand the 
Weather” were rock and roll at its leanest 
and meanest. 

Vaughan used a guitar/bass/drums trio 
for these past LP’s, and blues had moved 
into the 80’s. With cuts like ‘‘Pride and 
Joy” and ‘‘Voodoo Chile”’ (the Jimi Hen- 
drix tune), Stevie’s created a whole new 
meaning to the word experience). He cut 
the leads on David Bowie’s smash record 
“Let’s Dance,” but having been produced 
by Nile Rodgers from CHIC, all his licks 
were toned down so as to not perturb the 
MOR’s so much. 

Commercial success éluded him, and co- 
professionals tried to take advantage of 
him, but he stuck to his roots. 

So just what does a phenomenal Texas 
bluesman have to do to get a little respect 
around these parts? He fills out the sound 
with keys and a sax, and instead of giv- 
ing them late 60s-style, drops back 
ANOTHER 10 years, to when the blues 
greats roamed the land, the legendary 
dinosaurs of the music industry, destined 
to be moved out by the smaller, sleeker, 
more unobstrusive animals with names 
like Frankie Valli and Pat Boone. 

Stevie brings emotion back to music, 
raw, human emotions — the likes of Ed- 
die Van Halen and Alex Lifeless may be 
fast, may be tricky, may be computer 
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whiz kids, but someone’s got to show 
them what God put a heart there for. 

Believe in Stevie. He’s faster than them 
all, but instead of using perfection in tim- 
ing he utilizes the imperfection of emo- 
tion. I mean, Eddie Van Halen may not 
use a machine to get the sounds he does, 
but it SOUNDS like a machine anyway. 
Cold, methodical, predictable, unfeeling. 
Rock and roll is nothing if it’s not the 
emotional barometer of life. 

Between his lightning jams and his 
raining blues, he plays with his heart 
almost as much as his fingers. By the 
time the last notes fade on ‘‘Life Without 
You”’, the listener has ridden the roller- 
coaster to the end of the line, he has been 
through all the colors in the emotional 
spectrum; and he has loved every minute 
of it. 

My favorite cuts are ‘‘Say What,” a 
gutsy dancy instrumental, with swirling 
guitar and swinging organ, ‘“‘Ain’t Gone 
‘N’ Give Up On Love”’ blues so deep you 
see black, and even a potential hit, in 
“Look At Little Sister,” a song even 
Muddy Waters and Jerry Lee Lewis 
would crank up the radio for. 

There hasn’t been a record like this in 
many a moon, and if the record buying 
public doesn’t recognize its timelessness, 
it will be many a moon more until the 
next one rolls around. 

But that’s OK — I’ve always had the 
feeling these dinosaurs would come back 
someday from deep within the Vinyl 
Jungle. 

This is Lou Yarid. 


How about a talking scale? 


by John Lannan 

While sorting through junk mail to 
locate letters of importance, I am often 
distracted by an increasing number of 
merchandise catalogs. 

There’s one called House of Tyrol which 
claims “Shop the Alps from your Home.” 
Thumbing through pages of Swiss design 
and fashion, one can find a genuine 
dogwood door harp. This Appalachian 
harp will announce guests’ arrival after 
they push hollow balls against tightly 
strung piano wires. 

“Willkommen”’ is hand painted across 
the top. This chime probably sounds fit- 
ting on the door of a remote chalet, but 
seems of little use to a city or suburban 
resident. 


Next we see “Black Forest cake and ap- 
ple strudel recipe over mitts.”’ These have 
secret recipes printed on the palm side of 
each mitt. Nice touch, but not too prac- 
tical considering when it’s time to use an 
Oven mitt, it’s too late for checking the 
recipe. 

I turn to page 28 in the catalog called 
“Innovations.” Just $269.95 will buy a 
non-firing replica of an Israeli comman- 
do weapon. The caption reads ‘“‘Own the 
gun that made possible the daring raid on 
Entebbe. Designed by Major Uziel Gal in 
1952, the Uzi has proven devastatingly 


effective in critical military operations 
around the world.” 

Perhaps the presence of this replica 
might speed up service at a drive-thru 
restaurant, or go off as a joke at the local 
rod and replica club. 

There’s something for everyone in this 
catalog, even the hard to please. There’s 
an item for the more ordinary shopper 
called a heated bathroom seat. This seat 
is adjustable from 84 degrees F to 102 
degrees F. The caption reads ‘This 
winter, enjoy the ultimate in comfort.” 
(Specify color: bone, or bone white) only 
$129.95. 

How about a talking scale? The caption 
reads, ‘‘Hello, please step on the scale. 
Your weight is 150 pounds. You have lost 
two pounds. Have a nice day.”’ 

The Adam York catalog is featuring 
“Snore Stopper.” When your sleep part- 
ner snores you can get him (or her) to 
stop, with a nudge, or whisper, roll over, 
but you’re already awake. Now you both 
can get the unbroken sleep you deserve, 
with Snore Stopper, a proven, tested de- 
conditioner for the habitual snorer to 
wear on the arm. A light static stimulus 
causes the snorer to stop without waking 
either of you. ($39.95) After eight hours 
of wearing this, your partner can double 
as a night light because he (or she) will 
most likely“‘glow in the dark.” 


577 SO. MAIN ST. 


VISA & MASTERCARD 
COMPLETE FLORAL SERVICE 


| Bradford 


Flower, Gift & Greenhouses 


373-1700 


BRADFORD, MA. 01830 


FTD FLORIST 
FLOWERS OF QUALITY 
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The Volume 


by Laurie Stewart and Rosemary Rafuse 

The Boston area will be treated this 
month to Loverboy Feb. 23 at the 
Worcester Centrum, performing hits from 
their latest smash album, Lovin’ Every 
Minute of it. The show starts at 7:30 p.m. 
Tickets are $12.50 and 14.50. 

Also coming to the Centrum March 1, 
is rocker Pat Benatar who will perform 
singles ‘Invincible,’ ‘“‘Love is a Bat- 
tlefield,”’ and others. Her show begins at 
7:30 p.m. and tickets are $12.50 and $15. 

The stage at the Orpheum Theater will 
welcome new wave music artist Laurie 
Anderson Feb. 28 at 7:30 p.m. Tickets are 
on sale for $16.85 and $18.85. 

Theater 

In theater this month, Agatha 
Christe’s fascinating murder mystery 
“Ten Little Indians” will be performed at 
the Charlestown Working Theater, 
through Feb. 22. 

Shows are Friday and Saturday at 8 
p.m. and Sunday at 2 p.m. Tickets for 
adults are $6; students and senior citizens 
pay $5. 

The Pulitzer Prize-winning play, 
“Glengarry Glen Ross’’ is scheduled to 
appear at the Wilbur Theater in Boston. 
This David Mamet drama opens Feb. 11 
and plays through March 2. It stars Peter 
Falk and Joe Mantegna. Tickets are 
$18-$32.50. 

For those interested in a political 
drama, ‘‘The Island” will be performed at 
the Suffolk University Theater in Boston. 

The play runs through Feb. 15. Per- 


Pat Benatar . 


by Ray Bonanno 

Seven the Hard Way, Pat Benatar, 
Chrysalis Records. This has got to be the 
most explosive Pat Benatar album to 
date. The lyrics come off hard and strong 
and Benatar once again shows why she’s 
considered the first lady of rock. The best 
cuts are ‘‘Invincible,’’ ‘‘Sex as a 
Weapon,” and “‘LaBel Age.” * x * 4 

Rock a Little, Stevie Nicks, Modern 
Records. The lady who proved there is life 
after Fleetwood Mac has just proved she 
should go back to her roots. While her 
voice is strong and really gets 
mysterious, it gets cut down by too much 
electronic mumbo-jumbo. Nicks has to go 
back to her first album to find out what 
she did wrong. 

If Nicks can remember to do this, her 
next effort should be something to be 
remembered. Best cuts are ‘‘Talk to Me, 
I Can’t Wait,’’ and “‘Needles and Pins.” 
xk 

Nervous Night, The Hooters, (no label). 
This band from Philadelphia surprised 
everyone at Live-Aid and went on to top 
40 success. The lyrics are superb and the 
vocals are great. The band has proved to 
be a force to be reckoned with. The best 
cuts from the album to date are ‘‘And We 
Danced” and ‘‘Day by Day.”’ The first of 


formances are Thursday through Satur- 
day 8 p.m. Tickets are $8. 

Now let’s see what ‘‘Billboard’’ 
magazine says is the best of the best for 
this week. 

Singles: 
1. “That’s what Friends are For,”’ Dionne 
and Friends (third week) 

2. “Burning Heart,” Survivor 

3. “I’m Your Man,’’ Wham! 

4. “Talk to Me,’’ Stevie Nicks 

5. “Say You, Say Me,” Lionel Richie 
Albums: 

1. “The Broadway Album,” Barbra Strei- 
sand (second week) 

2. ‘‘Promise,”’ Sade 

3. “Miami Vice Soundtrack,”’ Various 
Artists 

4. “Heart,’’ Heart 

5. ‘‘Scarecrow,”’ 
Mellencamp 
Most added radio play 

“Rock in the USA,’’. John Cougar 
Melencamp 

“Goodbye is Forever,’”’ Arcadia 

“Sanctify Yourself,’ Simple Minds 

“Needles & Pins,” Tom Petty 

“What You Need,” INXS 
Top music video cassettes: 

1. “The Virgin Tour — Madonna Live,” 
Madonna : 

2. “Motown 25: Yesterday, Today, 
Forever,’ Various artists 

3. “Prince and the Revolution Live,” 
Prince and the Revolution 

4. “No Jacket Required,” Phil Collins 

5. ““Arena,’’ Duran Duran 


John Cougar 


. First Lady 


a long line of hits to come. A must for 
everyone. kx xx 


This guitarist a must 


by John Barlow 

During the winter of ’83, Stanley Jor- 
dan was playing his guitar for loose 
change on the sidewalks of New York Ci- 
ty. In 1985, he signed with Blue Note 
Records and released his first L.P. 
“Magic Touch.” 

Jordan has mastered what is called the 
hammer-on effect, hammering the string 
against the fret board and producing a 
note with one finger. There is no need for 
plucking or strumming because the im- 
pact of the string hitting the fret causes 
it to vibrate. 

Jordan’s method is one of astounding 
technique tempered with warmth and 
soul. While he can command his fingers 
to simultaneously comp chords, walk 
bass lines, and play melody lines, he never 
shows off his ability at the expense of 
feeling. 

Jordan’s new L.P. is a must for guitar 
players. 


Water color exhibit at library 


A collection of water color paintings by 
James P. Jameson is on display in the 
Harold Bentley Library at Northern 
Essex. - 

Jameson, a native of Bradford, is best 
known for his colorful, sharp focus pain- 
tings of the Merrimack Valley area. He 
started painting about 18 years ago. 
After winning several awards in oils, he 
became intrigued with the challenge and 
beauty of watercolor. 

His paintings today are in numerous 
collections throughout the United States 


MUSIC FOR 


BOB BRETON 
WINDHAM, N.H. 
(603) 889-4584 


Rock of Ages Productions 


ALL OCCASIONS 


and in Canada and Egypt. He is a 
member of numerous arts associations 
and is the recipient of over 16 awards. He 
is represented by the Ashbrook Galleries 
in Wolfeboro and Meridith, N.H.; the Art 
Show in Ossipee, N.H.; and Ye Olde Sale 
Shoppe, Effingham, N.H. 


Jameson maintains his summer gallery 
in South Effingham, N.H., and his winter 
gallery in Bradford. 

The exhibition at Northern Essex runs 
through March 15. 


DAVE MCCARTIN 
LOWELL, MA. 
(617) 453-8924 
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by Tom Vartabedian 

Retirement has different meanings for 
different people. Some envision 
themselves sitting beneath a palm tree 
with a cocktail in hand as they enjoy the 
sun, sand and surf. Others prefer to just 
stay at home and spend the hours in 
idleness. 

Then there are those who cannot bear 
the thought of being “unproductive.” 
Take Sotiris Katsaros, for example. He 
retired four years ago after a long and 
successful career as principal at Haverhill 
High School, and now he’s back in school. 

Katsaros sees things differently. He’s 
content to fill his hours teaching college, 
advising high school students or taking 
over the reins of the Boy’s Club. 

“Retirement shouldn’t be an outlet for 
people to suddenly stop still,’ he says. ‘‘It 
should be used as a vehicle for ac- 
complishing the things time could never 
afford.”’ 

A myriad of activities 

A myriad of activities attracts Kat- 
saros’ attention. He returned to teaching 
at Northern Essex Community College 
and instructs two classes of English com- 
position each semester. 

When the students at Haverhill High 
needed a yearbook adviser, Katsaros 
answered the call by donating his ser- 
vices. It took two years before the School 
Committee motioned for a stipend. In his 
“‘spare’’ time, Katsaros has managed to 
travel extensively with his wife, Cleo. 

After serving on the YMCA Board of 
Directors for 40 years, Katsaros will soon 
take over the presidency of the Boys’ 
Club, a two-year commitment which war- 
rants its share of dedication. 

An active body must be a well- 
conditioned body in Katsaros’ mind. 
Hardly a day goes by that you don’t find 
him inside the YMCA, either jogging a 
couple of miles or swimming long 
distances in the pool. ““He’s an inspiration 
to the jet set,” one younger member was 
overheard saying. ‘“They see someone like 
that in peak physical condition and feel 
humbled by it.” 

Proving a point 

Aside from all this, this “retiree’’ still 
manages to keep abreast of things by 
sometimes reading two books a week in 
addition to several magazines and 

newspapers each day. 

“The big difference is in the flexibility,’’ 
Katsaros was quick to mention. ‘“‘When 
you're a high school principal, there are 
schedules to follow and a strict cur- 
riculum to maintain. I now do what I 


Back at the head of the 


Boston waterfront 
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SOTIROS KATSAROS. 
want ... when I want.” 

Katsaros came back to teaching after 
a long hiatus to prove a point. He kept 
hearing from teachers that today’s stu- 
dent was not nearly as responsible as the 
pupil a generation or two ago. 

“They’re not as dedicated,” he was 
told. “The commitment toward education 
is far removed.” 

What he did notice was the latitude 
high schoolers had back in the 1930s and 
1940s. There was less going on. Students 
didn’t have their own automobiles, the 
curriculum wasn’t as diverse and the de- 
mand for students to work was less 
intense. 

“The school load back then was heavier 
class-wise, but the students didn’t have 
as many personal chores. The classroom 
was a lot more demanding, but there were 


‘From lungfish to lobster’ 


Editor’s note: This week in places to visit, our reporters about town travel to Boston 
and provide an inside look at the New England Aquarium. 


by Scott Truesdale and Leonard Medlock 

Do you know what has five eyes and 
hundreds of feet? Have you ever given 
thought to the fact that penguins have 
more than two hundred feathers per 
square inch in order to protect their 
delicate skin? What about the devilish sea 
beast—the octopus—that in all actuality 
is really a shy docile beast with a highly 
developed nervous system? If you have 
and even if you haven’t, then a trip to the 
New England Aquarium might just be 
the thing for you. 

Located in Boston’s busy waterfront, 
the New England Aquarium is probably 
one of the finest facilities of its kind in 
the United States. Its centerpiece is the 
Giant Ocean Reef Tank, which has been 
just renovated and houses over 1,000 dif- 
ferent specimens of sea life including 
sharks, sea turtles, moray eels, and a saw 
fish named Buzz. 

Four exhibit areas 

The Aquarium is divided into four main 
exhibit areas classified by water 
temperature: temperate, freshwater, nor- 
thern waters of the world and tropical, In 
each of these ‘‘galleries’”’ you can note (if 
you're into noting) the different varieties 

of aquatic life and how they diversify to 


suit each temperature. 

The collection of these animals is truly 
remarkable in every way. From lungfish 
to lobster—they have it all. The most in- 
teresting exhibits are the new Amazon 
River gallery featuring some of the 
ugliest fish you will ever see, the tidepool 
where you are encouraged to touch and 
pick up living animals like urchins, crabs, 
and starfish, and the harbor seal exhibit 
featuring some of the varieties native to 
New England waters. 


Tags for mating 

As you walk through the aquarium, 
you'll note that a great majority of the 
animals are tagged. This is to help the 
biologists in their experiments on growth 
and mating. Each tag provides a record 
of the fish’s life. 

We wanted to know more about how it 
was run and some of the intricacies of 
keeping the place afloat. 

We asked Dan Hulse, the owner of the 
facility, some oblique questions mulling 
around in our heads for quite some time. 


Where they come from 
Where do you suppose they get all 
those fish? Some are donated and others 
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— Tom Vartabedian photo. 


fewer entering the college ranks,’’ Kat- 
saros says. “On top of that, you were 
working with teachers who, for the most 
part, were unwed females whose career in 
life was education. They were truly 


dedicated to their professions.” 


‘There’s no excuse for a high 
school student not to get an 
education today.’ 

— Sotiros Katsaros. 


Easy and hard times 

Katsaros served as principal from 1970 
to 1982. Prior to that, he was assistant 
principal for four years under Felix An- 
drus, chaired the guidance department for 
four years and taught English in 
Haverhill for two decades. 

In terms of longevity, no other prin- 


Aquarium houses over 1,000 different 
specimens of sea life. —Len Medlock 
photo. 


are acquired through the wholesale 
district where warm water and salt traps 
contain eager fish awaiting their new 
home. 

Surprisingly, Hulse said that they even 
catch some by themselves. You are pro- 
bably wondering how much food is used 
in the aquarium to keep those fish swim- 
ming. ‘‘Tons of food a month.” 

The new tank in the aquarium was built 
outside and later reassembled. 
The process took a year. 

We also learned that sharks can see out 
of the tank. So the next time you make 
a face at the fish remember he has friends 
in the ocean you swim in. 


class 


cipal in recent years served such tenure 
at the high school. 

There were both easy and hard times 
under his direction. The wave of student 
demonstrations throughout the country 
eventually rippled into his school. Rallies 
and peaceful demonstrations greeted Kat- 
saros in his inaugural year as principal. 

“Haverhill just seemed to be following 
the trend, nothing drastic,” he recalls. 
“The students were simply airing out 
their sentiments in conjunction with 
other schools and colleges around.”’ 

Curriculum changes, students expan- 
sion and a boom in athletics kept 
Haverhill very much in vogue under Kat- 
saros, who made it a point to become visi- 
ble at activities and events with unfail- 
ing regularity. Few administrators took 
the time to attend every football game, 
both home and away. Katsaros set the 
example. 

“T had very little time to myself and my 
family,” he says. “‘At times, it had an im- 
pact on my personal life. That’s one of the 
reasons I took an early retirement.”’ 

The legacy speaks for itself and con- 
tinues to affect future enrollment. One of 
his most satisifying deeds was the incep- 
tion of 25 personal achievement awards © 
each year at graduation that recognize 
the unheralded student. 

“T always had a fine rapport with the 
School Committee,’’ he says. ‘“There were 
minimal budget restraints and I had 
many liberties which were exercised for 
the good.” 

The 65-year-old Katsaros is caught up 
on the values of a community college 
education and is particularly sold on Nor- 
thern Essex, considering it’s facility wor- 
thy of boast. 

“There’s no excuse for a high school 
student not to get an education today,” 
he says. ‘‘Most of the students at Nor- 
thern Essex are serious about furthering 
themselves. It’s a good forerunner to a 
bachelor’s degree.” 

Awards and mementos fill the walls of 
his home at 134 Brockton Ave. Many 
were given in appreciation for his ser- 
vices. One labels him as an ‘‘outstanding 
alumni.’’ Another is a commendation 
from the football team for his support of 
athletics. A third was presented from the 
Greek community for his duties as a — 
principal. ; 

It seems as if very little has changed 
with retirement. 


(Reprinted courtesy of the Haverhill 
Gazette) 


The aquarium is funded by members 
and business grants. What does the 
future hold? They talk of adding on a 
sister aquarium and they plan to redo the 
fish gallery. 

The aquarium is open Monday through 
Thursday, 9 a.m.-5 p.m., on Friday until 
9 p.m. and Saturday, Sunday and 
Holidays until 6 p.m. Admission is $5.50 
for adults; $3.25 for children 4-15; 
students with ID and elders $4.25. On 
Fridays after 4 p.m. adults get in for 
$4.50, and children for $2.25 and college 
students and elders for $3.25. Friday 


nights from 4-9 p.m. Students with an 


I.D. get in for free until April 15 
thanks to the Neighborhood Nights 
Program 


Len Medlock photo. 


Variety 


A Christmas Celebration hosted by 
English as a Second Language students 
Dec. 13 at the library conference room 
was one of the most popular of the col- 
lege’s holiday events. Over 100 faculty 
members, staff and students attended. 


The program included a narration of 


the Nativity story, led by Felix Peryra. 
ESL students sage Christmas greetings, 


RUTH TRAVARES with Frank DeSarro, instructor, ESL party. 


inviting guests to sing along. 

Narration and songs focused on the 
legend of Santa Claus. Christmas and 
New Year’s customs, including those of 
gift-giving, were described. 


The students presented a scroll to 
President John R. Dimitry. It included all 
the ESL students’ names and greetings 
in many different languages. 


— David Kelley photo. 


Rincon Hispano 


by Donald Conway 
El redescubrimiento de la America 
Latina. 


Acaso Ningun error sobre 
Hispanoamerica este mas generalizado 
que elde confundir dentro de una misma 
y vaga imagen, al conjunto de sus diver- 
sos paises y la pluridad de sus variadas 
regiones. Porque francamente, no hay 
una, sino muchas Hispanoamericas. 

Hay la Hispanoamerica de los grandes 
imperios precolombinos, la de los an- 
tiguos Mayas, Aztecas, Incas y Chibchas 
que dejaron como testimonio de su 
pasado esplendor, las ruinas de sus im- 
ponentes templos y una interminable 
variedad de piezas de oro, piedra y 
ceramica. 

Hay la Hispanoamerica de los Con- 
quistadores, de las magnificas catedrales 
revestidas de oro y de plata y de los 
apacibles claustros monacales; la 
Hispanoamerica de tantas ciudades 
donde, a despecho del progreso urbano, 
aun perduran latentes las pupras escen- 
cias coloniales en la majestad de sus 
plazas y en el incomparable embrujo de 
sus enpedradas y sinuosas callejas. 

Hay la Hispanoamerica de los grandes 
espectaculos de la naturaleza, la de los 
rios que forman horizontes y de los lagos 
mas altos que las nubes, de las selvas aun 
inexploradas y de las cimas nunca 
escaladas. 

No busque el viajero curioso lejos de 
este Hemisferio un folklore de mas 
variedad, colorido y ritmo que el de 
Hispanoamerica, donde la influencia de 
sucesivas culturas han dejado una in- 
agotable herencia de expersiones tipicas 
y donde las raices etnicas de pueblos de 
diverso origen se entremezclan o se 
funden en nuevos valores folkloricos, de 
lo que da testimonio al requisimo acervo 
de la artesanin, la danza y la musica 
popular de todos y cada uno de sus paises. 

Y ahi estan para satisfaccion de los que 
eso esperan encontrar, el refinamiento y 
la abundancia de las grandes cludades 
que rivalizan y aun superan a la mayoria 
de las mas nombradas de Europa. 

E] visitante, caulquiera que sea su pro- 
ceduencia y su rango, habra de encontrar 
siempre en los pueblos 
hispanoamericanos una acagida calida, 
comprensiva, sincera, humana, eso, por si 
solo, constituye la mas gentil invitacion 
al redescubrimiento de Hispanoamerica. 


The rediscovery of Latin America. 


Perhaps no error about Hispano- 
america is more generalized than that of 
confusing within one vague image, the 
wholeness of its diverse countries and the 
plurality of its varied regions. Because, 
frankly, there is not one but many 
Hispanoamericas. 


There is the Hispanoamerica of the 
great pre-Colombian empire, that of the 
ancient Mayas, the Aztecs, the Incas and 
Chibchas who left as a testimony of their 
past splendor, the ruins of their imposing 
temples and an endless variety of gold, 
stones, and ceramic pieces. 


There is the Hispanoamerica of the con- 
querors, of the magnificent cathedrals 
decorated with gold and silver, and the 
peaceful monasteries; the Hispano- 
america of so many cities where despite 
urban progress, there still latently per- 
sists the pre-colonial essence in the ma- 
jesty of their plazas, and the incom- 
parable charm of their winding stone pav- 
ed streets. 


There is the Hispanoamerica of great 
natural spectacles, of rivers which form 
horizons, and of lakes higher than the 
clouds, of still unexplored jungles and 
unscaled mountain peaks. 


The curious traveler need not look far 
from his hemisphere for a more varied, 
colorful or rhythmic folklore than that of 
Hispanoamerica, where the influence of 
successive cultures has left an inexhausti- 
ble inheritance of typical expressions, and 
where ethnic roots of peoples of diverse 
origins are intermixed or are fused in new 
folkloric values, or which give testimony 
of the exceedingly rich collection of arts 
and crafts, of dance and popular music of 
all and each one of its countries. 

Also there for the satisfaction of those 
who hope to find it are the refinement and 
abundance of great cities which rival or 
even exceed the majority of the most 
renowned in Europe. : 

The visitor, whatever his background 
or station in life, will always find in the 
Hispanoamerican villages or towns a 
warm, understanding, sincere human 
welcome. That, for itself alone, con- 
stitutes the most graceful invitation to 
the rediscovery of Hispanoamerica. 
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ESL students host holiday celebration 


IN DUK KIM presents ‘“‘Holy Night” in 
Korean and English. 
— David Kelley photo. 


WEN-HUA SHUI and Ruth Tavares sing at Christman celebration. 


ESL STUDENTS Juan Polanco and 
Magdalena Kowalska, Nativity. 
— David Kelley photo. 


— David Kelley photo. 


Emerson comes to Lawrence 


(Continued from page 11) 
of Trustees that the school’s new campus 
be built in Lawrence. 


According to Emerson’s director of 
public relations, William Harrold, he 
could not remember any board vote that 
overturned a recommendation by Koenig. 

Harrold thanked the city of Lowell, but 
said the Lowell site too closely resembl- 
ed Emerson’s Boston campus, which they 
were trying to leave behind. 

Victory is sweet, but obstacles appear 

For Lawrence Mayor-elect Kevin 
Sullivan, the youngest mayor in America 
at age 26, who hadn’t even taken office 
yet, it was a great accomplishment. And 
for the city of Lawrence it was a great 
way to begin its first year under the new 
city government charter. Sullivan said 
that the psychological impact of Emerson 
College moving to Lawrence will be 
priceless to the city. 

Indeed, Sullivan’s work could just be 
starting. He will now be called on to 
justify all the expenditures and benefits 
the city is spending on Emerson to 
Lawrence’s first City Council. 

And there is Harold Brookes of 
Brookes Properties, who owns most of 
the land Lawrence officials have promis- 
ed to Emerson. Brookes says he has bet- 
ter plans for the land and has vowed to 
fight the city’s plans to take the land by 
eminent domain. 


Sullivan views these tactics as just an © 


attempt by Brookes to maximize his pro- 
fits. The mayor points out that Brookes 
is talking about housing when the land 
is not even zoned for housing. 
Sullivan also says that this latest op- 
position will not put the brakes on Emer- 
son’s move to Lawrence. He said that 
although the city and Brookes could 
spend years haggling over the final price 
tag, the city can still take the land quickly 
by eminent domain. 


A college town: 

On Dec. 20, Emerson’s Board of 
Trustees did as expected and voted 
unanimously to accept Koenig’s recom- 
mendation to build the school’s new cam- 
pus in Lawrence. 

Lawrence’s outgoing mayor, John 
Buckley, who has been involved in 
Lawrence politics since 1953, summed up 
the cities pride best when he said that 
Lawrence will no longer be known as a 
mill town — it will be known as a college 
town. 


Editor’s note: The Lawrence Eagle- 
Tribune’s ongoing coverage of the Emer- 
son story was the chief source of research 
for this article. 


Financial aid 
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Deadline for financial aid closing in on students 


FINANCIAL AID DIRECTOR Richard 
Pastor. — Scott Merrill photo. 


Financial Aid Director Dick Pastor 
says now is the time to apply for finan- 
cial aid for September enrollment, as well 
as summer school 1986 enrollment. 
March 1, 1986 is the deadline if you wish 
* to apply for the maximum amount of aid. 
Applications completed correctly prior to 
March 1 will be your application to the 
Mass. State Scholarship and Pell Grant 
Programs, and applications completed 
prior to April 15 will be considered for 
priority treatment in awarding of NECC 
campus based funds. 

1986-87 Financial Aid Forms (FAF), to 
be processed by the College Scholar- 
ship Service, are available in the Finan- 
cial Aid Office, Room B-217. Please read 
the instructions carefully. 

Financial Aid is awarded on the basis 
of financial need. Financial need is the dif- 
ference between the estimated cost of at- 
tendance and the calculated amount the 
student and family can reasonably be ex- 
pected to provide. 

The student and family contribution is 
affected by income, assets, debts, medical 
expenses, number of dependents, number 
of children in college, and other necessary 
or unusual expenses. The Financial Aid 
Form (FAF) is used to gather family 
financial information and to estimate an 
appropriate expectation from family 
resources. 

By completing the FAF you will satisfy 
all application procedures for the follow- 
ing aid programs: 

Pell Grant, Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grant, College Work Study, 
Mass. Board of Regents Tuition Waiver 
Program, National Direct Student Loan, 
Mass. State Scholarship Program. 

On the FAF, you will find a space to list 
the colleges to which you are applying. 
CSS will send a report about you to each 
place you list. This report will include, 
among other things, an estimate of how 
much your family can reasonably be ex- 
pected to contribute toward the overall 
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cost of your education, given its special 
financial circumstances. The college 
Financial Aid Office will use this informa- 
tion in deciding how much campus-based 
financial aid you can be awarded. 

The Mass. State Scholarship Program 
will contact the student directly regar- 
ding his eligibility. If you are eligible for 
this award, you will be provided with in- 
structions from the Mass. Scholarship 
Office. 

The Pell Grant Program will send eligi- 
ble students a three page Student Aid 
Report (SAR). As soon as possible, bring 
all pages of the SAR to the Office of 
Financial Aid for the processing of your 
award letter. 

Pastor expects that the Office of Finan- 
cial Aid will distribute all award letters 
by July 1. However, this date is depen- 
dent upon your receipt of the necessary 
Pell Grant payment schedules and cam- 
pus based award authorization. 

The financial aid director says, ‘‘we are 
making every effort to alleviate the finan- 
cial strain of attending college. You have 
nothing to lose, and quite possibly much 
to gain, by taking the time to explore the 
possibilities open to you.” 

He says to visit the Office of Financial 
Aid if you have any questions about the 


application procedures or your eligibility. 


‘Applications completed prior 
to April 15 will be considered 
for priority treatment.’ 

— Dick Pastor 


Eligible students will be asked to fur- 
nish the NECC Office of Financial Aid 
with verification of both taxable and non- 
taxable income. You should plan 
therefore, to keep a copy of the ap- 
propriate 1985 IRS 1040 form in your 
possession for submission when you 
return your award letter. (Please do not 
send your IRS form when submitting 
your financial aid application (FAF) to the 
College Scholarship Service.) 

Guaranteed Student Loan eligibility 

Northern Essex is not able to award 
financial aid to every student 
demonstrating financial need, and 
sometimes the student must consider a 
Guaranteed Student Loan. Any eligible 
student can apply for a GSL at any par- 
ticipating financial institution (com- 
merical, savings or cooperative bank, 
federal savings and loan association or 
credit union). 

Recent regulation changes, making 
students submit to a needs test if their 
family income is over $30,000, have 
resulted in numerous instances of 
misunderstanding. Students with a fami- 
ly income of $30,000 are eligible to receive 
a $2,500 loan (assuming no other finan- 
cial aid is received). Students with fami- 
ly incomes up to $50-75,000 are still eligi- 
ble, but they must demonstrate financial 
need, which is’ in part based on the 
number in the family and the number in 
college. 


Restaurant 


50 Washington Square 
Haverhill, Mass. 


e Live Entertainment and Dancing ¢ 
Wednesday through Saturday 
¢ Banquet and Function Facility ¢ 
¢ Daily Luncheon and Dinner Specials 


For reservations call 372-3110 
ri TTTT 


You may be eligible 


Each year many students who are eligi- 
ble to receive financial aid do not apply 
due to many misconceptions about the 
aid process. 


@ The Pell Grant deadline is not until 
May 1 with grants retroactive to 
September 1985, so it is not too late to 


apply. 


@ Students whose family incomes are 
over $30,000 may still be eligible for a 
Guaranteed Student Loan. 


@ Students receiving veterans benefits, 
social security benefits, or other public 
assistance are eligible to apply for finan- 
cial aid. 


It’s not too late 

You still have time to complete the 
Financial Aid Form (FAF) and receive a 
Pell Grant for 1985-86. The deadline for 
application is May 1986. Processing time 
is 4-6 weeks. The Pell Grant Program will 
send eligible students a three-page 
Student Aid Report (SAR). As soon as 
possible, bring all pages of the SAR to the 
Office of Financial Aid for the processing 
of your award letter. i 

Pell Grant Special Condition form 

If your family’s financial situation has 
recently changed for the worse because 
of death, divorce, or loss of income, you 
may need to fill out the Special Condi- 
tions Form even if you have not already 
applied for a Pell Grant. 

If you are in one of these situations 
mentioned above, you may meet one of 


the ‘special conditions” that will allow 
you to use the Special Condition Form. 
Copies of the Pell Grant Special Condi- 
tions Forms are available in the Financial 
Aid Office. 

Summer 1986 

Summer financial aid is usually very 
limited. Applications will be mailed to all 
students in April. To be eligible for Sum- 
mer financial aid, you must be attending 
Summer School, or pre-registered for Fall 
‘86 semester and have completed a 
1986-87 Financial Aid Form (FAF). 

Guaranteed Student Loan eligibility 

Northern Essex is not able to award 
financial aid to every student 
demonstrating financial need, and 
sometimes the student must consider a 
Guaranteed Student Loan. Any eligible 
student can apply for a GSL at any par- 
ticipating financial institution (commer- 
cial, savings or cooperative bank, federal 
savings and load association or credit 
union). 

Recent regulation changes, making 
students submit to a needs test if their 
family income is over $30,000 and have 
resulted in numerous instances of 
misunderstanding. Students with a fami- 
ly income of below $30,000 may be eligi- 
ble to receive a $2,500 loan (assuming no 
other financial aid is received).Students 
with income up to $50-75,000 are still 
eligible, but they must demonstrate 
financial need, which is in part based on 
the number of persons in the family and 
the number in college. You need to allow 
at least six weeks for processing. The 
chart below indicates the loan eligibility 
for students in various situations. 


Dependent 
Family Size 
Any number 


Family Income 
Under $30,000 
$30,000 
$35,000 
$40,000 
$45,000 
$50,000 
$60,000 


Number in College 
Any number 


GSL Elig. 
2500 
$1725 
$1,725. 
$1,315 
$2,255 
$1,590 
$1,265 


Independent 


Family Size 
Any number 


Family Income 
Under $30,000 


Number in College 
Any number 


GSL Elig. 
$2,500 


If you have any questions concerning the financial aid application pro- 
cedure or your eligibility, please do not hesitate to give the office a call at 


(617) 374-3650. 


» Introductory offer: 
b) 


66 West Main Street 
Merrimac, Mass. 01860 


346-4375 


Tanning special! 
$29.95 for eight visits. 


Business hours: Open 9 ‘til 8 every day. 


Student services 
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by Ed Theriault 

Regis LeCam, recently appointed as an 
Emotional Disability Planner Dec. 17, is 
a professional with much experience 
working with disabled. 

LeCam majored in liberal arts at NECC 
with the goal of later attending a four 
year college. After earning her associate’s 
degree in 1975, she transferred to Suffolk 
University where she received her 
bachelor’s degree in 1977. 

She worked with deaf people in Hawaii 
for two years in a dormitory parents 
house at Hawaii Service on Deafness. 
There she learned sign-language to com- 
municate with deaf people and learned 
about deafness. She also had training in 
social work and child welfare at Suffolk. 

Later she worked with elderly people, 
developing activities to keep them oc- 
cupied and happy at the nursing home, 
but she did less counseling there. 


EPHRAIM WEISSTEIN 


— Jay Duchin photo. 


Weisstein to counsel disabled 


by Karen Daly 

Ephraim Weisstein came to Northern 
Essex as staff associate-physical disabili- 
ty planner in early December. He says his 
job is “‘to help write a plan to make serv- 
ices for disabled students on campus the 

_ best they can possibly be.” 

Weisstein will be investigating the 
services that presently exist, seeking in- 
put from all members of the community 
to represent more effectively the needs of 
the school in the plan. The plan will be 
submitted next fall to the administration 
for approval and then tested. 

Among Weisstein’s projects at this 
point is the workshop series for the 

disabled and non-traditional students on 


February 12 


discussed. 


February 26 


workplace. 


Cooperative Education 


and the Workplace 


A Workshop Series for the Disabled 
and Non-Traditional Student 


Accessing the Job Fair 


This workshop will include a description of a job fair, how to use job fairs and what 
you can expect from employers. Special concerns of disabled students will be 


Self-Advocacy 
What are your rights? What can you do if your rights have been denied? Everyone 
is denied his rights at different times throughout his life. You don’t have to accept 
this. Come to a workshop on self-advocacy and learn about your rights in the 


accessing the job fair and self-advocacy. 

Weisstein is a graduate of Boston 
University where he earned his bachelor 
of science degree in education. He has a 
master’s degree in the same field from 
Boston State College. 


He has worked extensively with special 
education at the Alternative High School 
in Danvers, as director and before that as 
teacher and counselor. He was employed 
by Educational Effectiveness Trainers in 
New York state and was also a teacher 
in Arlington. 

He says he is pleased to have the op- 
portunity to be working now at the com- 
munity college level. 


Essex Room — Noon 


Essex Room — Noon 
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Gallaudet College Regional Center 


invites you to its 


Open House 


Wednesday, Feb. 26, from 11:15 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
to be held on the premises at 
Student Center Building, Northern Essex Community College 
at the junction of Route 495 and Route 110 
Hors d’oeuvres will be served 


For more information, call Jean Brennan, Director 
Tel: 374-0371 (V/TDD) 
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Returns to Massachusetts 

After leaving Hawaii, Regis returned to 
Massachusetts. She graduated last May 
from Boston College with master’s degree 
in counseling/psychology. 

Describing her job, LeCam says, 
“Basically, what I am looking for is to 
provide services on campus. I try to 
understand the kind of services that can 
be adapted for people with emotional 
disabilities. The evidence that I look for 
is people whose lives are made severe by 
the addition of schoolwork.” 

LeCam insists that she does not do 
counseling. Her job is to plan services. 
She is counting on individual groups to 
figure out what the student’s needs are. 

We still need all colors 

Asked how she would describe my 
quote ‘‘The world is full of Crayola col- 
ors painted by our different emotions,”’ 
she says, ‘‘Each of us result in different 
things outside and inside according to 
what happens in our family and lives. We 
all have feelings and emotions. 


Chemistry plays and important role 

She says, “If you want to get help, you 
must be motivated to work together with 
a counselor. It is important for the 
counselors to know their limits.” 
Chemistry plays an important role in 
establishing good communication.”’ 

Before LeCam became a licensed 
counseling planner, she did research on 
general studies to try to understand and 
become familiar with all kinds of pro- 
blems. She says, “It is important to know 


OSD co-sponsors meeting 
with National Foundation 
for lleitis and Colitis 


Tuesday, Feb. 11, at 8 p.m 
Library Conference Area 


Speaker: Daniel A. Kinderlehrer 
Specialist in Nutrition 


‘“‘New Nutrition Research: 
Managing Iletis and Colitis 
by Diet” 


Discussion Leader: Rubin Russell 
director, NECC Office for 
Students with Disabilities. 


Admission free — All welcome 


Lecam is Northern Essex 
emotional disability planner 


who you like to work best with. It takes 
awhile to get to know other people’s 
problems.” 

Her inspiration to become an emotional 
disability planner was her late father, who 
was a brilliant lawyer and loved to help 
poor people. He stayed working with the 
poor for 50 years instead of focusing on 
a big case. He taught at Harvard Law 
School. 

She plans to achieve her goal, do a good 
job, and to help people benefit on the cam- 
pus. A grant is being set up for her to con- 
tinue her job for one more year. Her of- 
fice hours are 8:30 to 4:30, Monday 
through Friday. Students are welcome to 
share their concerns and feelings with her. 


» Pe 
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REGIS LECAM. 


Jay Duchin photo. 

Having both of them are both good and 
not good. It is human to have anger, 
sadness and other experiences. I prefer to 
be loving, and caring. We still need all col- 
ors. They are pretty. In general, socially 
in ourculture, black is for funerals. Green 
represents envy. It doesn’t seem that 
they’re right or wrong.” 

Why do some counseling groups fail to 
help people to cope with their emotional 
problems? She notes that some 
counselors fail to help people to solve 
their problems because of weak track 
records and poor chemistry. There are cer- 
tain counselors that deal better with child 
abuse or college issues because counselors 
are not equal. 


The Merrimack Valley Group of the Na- 
tional Foundation for Ileitis and Colitis 
will meet at Northern Essex Community 
College Feb. 11. 

The meeting will begin at 7:30 p.m. in 
the Harold Bentley Library at the main 
campus, 100 Elliot St., Haverhill. 

Guest speaker Dr. Daniel Kinderlehrer, 
a nutrition specialist, will discuss ‘‘New 
Nutrition Research — Managing Ileitis 
and Colitis by Diet.” 

More than two million Americans, in- 
cluding 200,000 chilldren, have these 
serious, life-threatening, chronic diseases. 
The seminars on Ileitis and Colitis will 
continue March 11 with a group discus- 
sion led by Rubin Russell, a licensed 
psychologist and director of the Office for 
Students with Disabilities. 

Further discussions on these diseases 
will be held April 15, May 13 and June 10. 

All seminars will be at the Bentley 
Library beginning at 7:30 p.m. Admission 

‘is free. 


Start the New Year with a New Look 
Early Week Special Tuesday through Thursday 


$3.00 off shampoos/cut/blow dry 


$5.00 off Perm 


with this coupon — expires 2-28-86 


e Family Styling Salon 
e Manicures by Beverly 
e Ear Piercing Clinic 


1 Haven St., Reading, 944-9066 


HOURS: Tues. thru Fri. 9 am to 8 p.m. 
Saturday 8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
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Coyne announces counseling services 


Counseling Services 


Northern Essex Community College Counseling Center 


Betty Coyne, director of counseling 
student center, carpeted lounge 
Monday through Friday, 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Telephone: 617/374-3790, ext. 3790 


Academic counseling 
* course and program requirements at NECC. 

Transfer counseling 

© major requirements and transfer procedures. 

¢ transfer advising, materials and catalogs. 

¢ credential file service for student recommendations. 


Betty Coyne, transfer coordinator; Peter Tatro, transfer counselor volunteer. 


Career counseling 


Are you undecided about .. Do you need to know 

What you want to do? How to make career decisions? 
What you can do? how to apply for jobs? 

What you should do? how to interview for jobs? 


Both workshops and individual appointments are available. 
M.J. Pernaa, coordinator of career development, days, ext. 3790. 
John Scuto, career counselor, Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 4 to 8 p.m. 
Scott Brown, career counseling, Monday and Friday, days. 


Personal advising 

Appointments offered free by faculty volunteers and graduate interns. Several 
students have come to faculty offices with stressful personal and financial problems. 
Many students simply withdraw from college because these concerns become over- 
whelming. Eight behaviorial science faculty members are available for advising. 
Graduate interns also counsel students. This is a rare opportunity to share ideas and 
to solve problems creatively. 


Counselor for Division of Continuing Education 

Please call ext. 3800 in the DCE office, Room B204. 

Janet O’ Keeffe, DCE counselor, is there Mondays and Wednesdays from 12:30 to 
8:30 p.m.; Tuesdays and Thursdays from 10:30 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. and Fridays from 


. : 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
DIRECTOR OF COUNSELING Elizabeth Coyne. — Fred Samia photo. Dick Tuttle, DEC counseling, is available evenings. 


Career Worksho 
Spring 1986 


Day Division 
Making Career Decisions 


For people who are in the process of making career choices or changes. These are 
two-part workshops. Attendance at both sessions is expected. 


ps 


ATTENTION! 
NECC COLLEGE COMMUNITY 


North Essex Health Resource Center 
is proud to announce 

a new community service located at 

Northern Essex Community College. 


Day Date Time 


. Thursdays Feb. 20 and 27 2 to 4 p.m. 
We offer consultation and referral for: 33 Pe 
Beg ee ondays March 3 and 10 9:30 to 11:30 a.m. 
e Life’s Transitions Wednesdays March 12 and 26 2 to 4 p.m. 
e Stress Management Tuesdays April 8 and 15 9:30 to 11:30 a.m. 
e Creative Problem-Solving rege ge April 17 and 24 2 to 4 p.m. 
‘ Wednesdays May 7 and 14 2 to 4 p.m. 
Goal Setting Xe Thursdays 2 May 22 and 29 2 to 4 pan 
e Assertiveness Training Resume Writing 
e Issues of Loss Monday April 7 12 to 1 p.m. 
e Relationship Issues Ae it 
; Interviewin 
e Parental Effectiveness ed g aes force 
onda r .m. 
e Increased Self Awareness partie f ae . if 
| ob Searc rategies 
¢ Professional Development for are gee io ay mie 


Human Service Providers 


WEDNESDAYS 

11 a.m. — 2 p.m. or by appointment 
NECC Counseling Center 
Room 118 — Lower Level 


To sign-up for the workshops, call 374-3970 or come to the Counseling Center, Room 
F-118, Student Center. 

The workshops are presented by M.J. Pernaa, coordinator of career development, 
Northern Essex Community College. 


Evening Division 
Career Choices and Changes 


Friday Feb. 14 10 a.m to 4 p.m. 
Carpeted Lounge Friday March 14 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
For further information Friday April 11 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
and you can arrange an appointment by calling: Mondsy bagi aN 
(617) 374-3790. Ten Commandments of the Job Search 
Thursdays Feb. 20 and 27 6 to 9 p.m. 
Thursdays April 17 and 24 6 to 9 p.m. 


Tuition for Career Choices and Changes is $20. Tuition for the Ten Com- 
mandments of the Job Search is $18. Prices do not include a $6 registration 
fee. 

For registration information on these workshops, call 374-3800. 


Student services 


Kathy McDonald. 


DR. GEORGE PENTOLIROS and Health Services Director Pa 


. 


tricia Kepschull test 
— File photo. 


At the Academic Support Center 


Students receive 
a helping hand 


by Greg Drogos 

“Our goal is to help people in the col- 
lege stay in school and succeed,” says 
James Ortiz, director of the Academic 
Support Center That is the basis for the 
number of services offered. 

More specifically the ASC, located in 
C212, is there to assess a student’s 
academic abilities, help him define his 
goals, assist in academic achievement, 
and provide the support and encourage- 
ment for success in school. Most. of the 
services are free. / 

Assessment Center has free testing 

The assessment center is in Room 
C-201, Ext. 5814. Pat Belmont offers free 
placement testing in the areas of math, 
reading, and writing as well as TOEFL 
and CLEP testing. TOEFL is geared to 
English as a Second Language (ESL) 
students, while CLEP tests offer credit 
without the necessity of taking courses. 

Counseling available 

Also in C-201, Ext, 5508, is the counsel- 
ing center, supervised by Michele Jabour. 
Professional counselors offer guidance for 
career decisions, academics, and learning 
disabilities. 

One particular service offered is Penny 
Kelley’s free peer tutoring program. 
Students are tutored by fellow students 
inspecific courses. The strength of the 
program lies in the fact that the tutor has 
already taken the course, received at least 
a B* and can relate better than an out- 
sider who might not know the specifics 
of the course. Tutors are monitored by 
Kelley. 

: Help for math problems 

The math lab, C-211, Ext. 3847, is coor- 
dinated by Nancy Nickerson and Linda 
Murphy. All a student must do to acquire 
help is to walk in and find the table mark- 
ed with the course he’s in. All levels from 
basic math to calculus are covered as well 
as specifics like trigonometry and 
statistics. 

Strengthen reading, writing skills 

Reading services, C-206, Ext. 3844, are 
run by Pat McDermott and Mary Roche 
in a similar manner to the math lab—any 
student need only walk in to get help. 

McDermott, also co-ordinates credit 
courses in reading. Introduction to 
Reading Strategies is designed to bring 
the students reading level to that of a col- 
lege student while Reading Strategies is 
to strengthen his level even further. 

The writing center is set up similarly 
to the other two, Rick Branscomb and 
Susan Van Weit supervise a walk-in pro- 


BABYSITTER NEEDED 
for nine-month-old twins 
two-and-a-half days a 
week. My home, Bradford 
area. Call 372-2785. 


gram in C-203, Ext. 5803, in which all 
areas of writing, even term papers are 
tutored. Credit courses include basic 
writing, which is one level under English 
comp I and spelling lab. 

All of the above are run on an informal, 
comfortable, walk-in basis, although long- 
involved problems or a large number of 
students may require one to make an ap- 
pointment. They’re free. 


ESL prepares for mainstream 


The ESL Service, C-213, Ext. 3849, 


however, is not free. Allen Hislop is in 
charge of this structured program that 
begins with 25 hours of instruction over 
the five day week. ESL I and II are 
designed to prepare the student for the 
speed and content of English used by the 
college professors. ESL III and IV are 
taken concurrently with regular courses. 
This is not a bi-lingual program but 
rather assumes that, literally, English is 
the student’s second language. 

One final program, headed by Barbara 
Roywan, is the hearing impaired cluster 
which prepares learning impaired 
students for mainstream college work. 


It’s for everybody 

the Academic Support Center used to 
be designed for those with needs for basic 
skills backgrounds. They’ve realized that 
while a student may be strong in one area, 
he could be weak in another, ‘‘The ser- 
vices are now available to all students of 
Northen Essex.” 

“And we're also happy to hear any 
ideas students might have,” he adds. 

It’s this kind of attitude that makes the 
Academic Support Center a very comfor- 
table place to receive help. 


STUDENT 
TUTORS NEEDED 


in all subjects 


If you want to: 
e Earn money 
e Help others 
¢ Keep up skills 


Become an 
Academic Support Center 
Peer Tutor 


APPLY TO: 

Penny Kelley, Coordinator 
Peer Tutor Program 
Academic Support Center 
374-5809 
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Health Service Center 


by David C. McCartin 

Northern Essex has many valuable 
resources to offer its student body. One 
such resource is health services, room 
135, student center. 

The service is coordinated by Pat 
Kepschull, RN, assisted by Connie 
Christmas, RN. Staff physician is Dr. 
George Pentoilloros (present two morn- 
ings a week). Interns are Andrea Penney, 
RN and BSN candidate from Salem 
State, and Sandy Creamer, RN and BSN 
candidate from the University of Lowell. 

The health center offers many free 
health services to students. These include 
first aid, emergency care, immunizations, 
counseling and referrals, and health 
education. Free blood pressure tests are 


administered in the cafeteria alcove Mon- 
days, Thursdays and Fridays from 11:30 
a.m. to 1 p.m. 
Self-improvement series begins March 5 
Connie Christmas and Shelley Leavitt, 
counseling intern, will be leading a self- 
improvement group for women. Its pur- 
pose is to learn about assertiveness, to re- 
evaluate self-defeating behaviors, to re- 
define self-concept and to meet other 


“women. 


The group will meet for ten weeks, ex- 
cluding the spring break, beginning 
Wednesday, March 5, from noon to 1 p.m. 
in E350. No new members will be ac- 
cepted after that time, so sign up soon in 
F135. 


Directory of Services 
Student Services 


Service 


- Admissions 


Fianancial Aid 


Office for Students 
with Disabilities 


Elizabeth Huntley Cole, director 
Richard LeClair, Admissions Counselor 
Martha Rodweller, Assistant Director 
Richard Pastor, Director 

Martha Rodweller, Assistant Director 


Rubin Russell, Director 


Director Room/Phone 


B219 3600 
B219 3600 
B219 3600 
B217 3650 
B217 3650 


F113A 3654 


Sidney Pietzsch, Counselor for students with 


hearing impairments 


Linda Comeau 

Registrar 
Counseling 
Placement 
and Placement 

Health Services 
Student Activities 


Student Services 


Allen Felisberto, Registrar 

David Micus, Assistant Registrar 

Elizabeth Coyne, Director 

Mary Jane Pernaa, Career Counselor 
Counselor, Division of Continuing Education 
Abbott Rice, Director of Cooperative Education 


Patricia Kepschull, Director 

Connie Christmas, Staff Assistant 
Stephen Michaud, Director 

Sue Smulski, Secretary 

Norman Landry, Dean of Students 
Dorothy Holmes, Secretary to the Dean 


F113 3654 
F111 3654 
TTD 3659 
B221 3700 
B221 3700 
F118 3790 
F113 3790 
B210 3801 


F111 3670 
F135 3770 
F135 3770 
F121 3731 
F121 3731 
B209 3625 
B209 3625 


Academic Support Center Services 


C201 5814 


Special Services Center 
Counselors 


Patricia Belmont, Coordinator 
Penney Kelley, Barbara Rozman, Romaine Shea, 


Paula Emerson, Joyce Harrison, Michelle Jabour 


and Jan Sheerer 
English as a Second 
Language 


Allan Hislop, Coordinator 


C213 3849 


Alexander Boch, Jane Brooks, Sandra Fotinos, 
Richard Lizotte, Mark Palermo, Jodi Templer, 
Cheryl Wecksler and Richard Lizotte 


Math Center 


Nancy Nickerson, Coordinator 


C211 3847 


Maureen Bernier, Sharon Boyd, Marie Ferraguto, 
Betty Jane Kress, Mary Marra, Linda Murphy, 
Carol O'Loughlin and Paulette Redmond 


Writing Center 
Reading Center 


H. Eric Branscomb, Coordinator 
Patricia McDermott, Coordinator 


C203 5803 
C208 3844 


Lillian Estes, Melinda Hartford, Mary Roche, 
Eileen Sharkey, Patricia True, Helen Watts 


and Eugene Wintner 
James Ortiz, Director 


Academic Support 


C212 5821 


Dorothy Tassinari, Secretary 


High School 
Collaborative Project 
Hearing Impaired 
Cluster 


Helen Watts, Coordinator 


Barbara Rozman, Coordinator 


C211 3847 


C201 5804 


Sharon Boyd, Elaine Glennon, Donna Holt and 


Hilda Pendleton 


Mr. Mike's 


Restaurant and Contemporary 


Lounge 
1149 Main Street, Haverhill, Mass. 


Italian dinner for two $8.95 


Meals and sandwiches served 
in our lounge ’til midnight 


NECC students/staff 10% 
discount on meals only 
Sunday — Thursday 


AY 
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Boston media naive in canonizing Berry 


by Glen Bergendahl 

Much has been written on the issue of 
Patriots and drugs. While the media at- 
tacked the story from various angles, one 
sentiment across the board is Raymond 
Berry deserves kudos for his honesty on 
the matter. The fact is he handled the 
situation the only way possible. Does the 
Boston press corps really believe Berry 
would have gone public with the problem 
under any circumstances? No. Berry was 
forced into the confession because Ron 
Borges of the Globe already had informa- 
tion about team drug use. 


Not confirmed but... 

Globe Ombudsman Robert L. 
Kierstead interviewed Borges and Vince 
Doria, sports editor, on the episodes 
leading up to the story. Doria explained 
the story would have been printed 
without confirmation from Berry but 
would have read, ‘There are believed to 
be some drug problems on the team.” 
Berry, being a man of much good sense, 
decided it best to confide in Borges if the 
conversation remained off the record un- 
til the end of the season. 

The Globe and Berry both handled the 
situation in an honorable fashion. But 


several members of the media were naive 
to think Berry would have announced to 
the world his team had a drug problem. 
If the story had not been leaked—the 
world would have been none the wiser. 
Berry would have no reason to make the 
issue one of public debate. The situation 
would benefit nobody. But why did the 
media canonize Berry for something he 
had no control over? 


Texas gunslingers in Foxboro 

Anyone vaguely familiar with the 
Sullivan family has to wonder if the team 
really will be sold after this years unex- 
pected success. The way Billy Sullivan 
thinks—he may just do everything in his 
financial power to keep the team, in hopes 
of getting to the Super Bowl again. Com- 
mon sense says he should sell while stock 
is high, but Sullivan and common sense 
rarely go together. Why should he sell? 
Craig James is up for a new contract. The 
past two years the Patriots have handl- 
ed these negotiations with little problem. 

Next year will be different. James is 
coming off his best year as a pro. But that 
fact is irrelevant compared to this tidbit. 
The feelings of the player agent are more 
important today than those of the player 


Things to do in leisure 


by Greg Drogos 

For anyone who may be looking for a 
little extra-curricular activity, NECC’s in- 
tramural sports calendar is worth looking 
into. 


The remaining events this year include 
ping pong, tennis, par three golf tour- 
naments, as well as toboggan races and 
the Clear Image Encounter, which is 
similar to capture-the-flag. For those who 
are into aquatic sports, there are white 


pil 


ARES *. 


#601592 
#601669 


#601667 
#601520 


#601654 
#601431 


#601639 
#601279 


1980 Audi 5000 


#601548 
#601478 


Your car is here now ... in the lot 
$1995 to $10,000 
Student Financing Available 
| COME IN TODAY 
ges CALL 382-9286 


A Smith Company 
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1983 Plymouth Horizon 
Between $4,000 and $5,000 


1983 Chrysler E Class 
1982 Plymouth Reliant 


water rafting, deep-sea fishing and Saco 
River canoe trips. 


Events are usually preceded by 
meetings held a couple of days before in 
the gym. All students and faculty 
members of Northern Essex, particular- 
ly those without awesome athletic skills, 
are welcomed. 

For further information, contact Jack 
Hess, room 123, or Andrea Woodbury, 
room 125 in the gym building. 
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IT’S CHOICE! 


Your car is here now 


USED CARS FOR SALE 


Chrysler 
Plymouth 


Rte. 125, Plaistow, New Hampshire 
Between $100 and $1,000 


1977 Mercury Marquis 
1978 Chevrolet Monza Wagon 


Between $1,000 and $2,000 


1981 Chevrolet Chevette 
1979 Chrysler Lebaron 


Between $2,000 and $3,000 


1980 Chrysler Lebaron Coupe 
1982 Plymouth Reliant Coupe 


Between $3,000 and $4,000 


4-door automatic 
Automatic 


Hatchback 
4-Door auto, a/c 


Slant six 
Standard 


Auto, a/c 
Auto/hatchback 


4-Door, loaded 
Wagon, auto 
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himself. Can you guess who James has re- 
tained as his agent? Here’s a hint—he 
talks in a Texas drawl, is currently 
unemployed and his most memorable line 
is, ‘‘Hello Pat, I had to fire Rod Rust to- 
day.’’ Welcome back to Foxboro Ron 
Meyer. This is your life, Patrick Sullivan. 

That was a mighty fine gesture on the 
part of Craig James. Meyer coached 
James at SMU and a ‘“‘thank you” is in 
order. James is a sharp man. It doesn’t 
matter that Meyer has little knowledge 
of contract negotiations. James knows 
emotions are more important when 


money is the topic of conversation. The 


Texas gunslingers will get the last laugh - 


if the Sullivans aren’t out of town by 
sundown. 


Larry—we hardly knew ya 

The Bruins will not make the playoffs 
this season. Buffalo is revamped under 
the watchful eye of Scotty Bowman— 
back behind the bench again. The 
Whalers have been a doormat long 
enough. The fact is while the Bruins have 
made questionable trades, Buffalo and 
Hartford have improved a great deal. 
While Boston makes trades out of haste, 
Buffalo and Hartford make trades to im- 


Rolling on to victory 
Knights set 
10-3 record 


COACH MIKE ROWINSKI. 
— Maria Manzi photo. 


by Joe Murphy 

10-3 record for first half of season 

The NECC Knights closed up the first 
half of the season with a 10-3 record. The 
Knights were beaten 83-69 by Roxbury 
Community College at Roxburv Dec. 7. 
Dave Antzcak led the Knights offense 
with 21 points, while other high scorers 
were Frank Rodrigues with 13 and Kevin 
Cummings with 10. 

The Knights hosted Becker Junior Col- 
lege Dec. 10 and came away with a 69-62 
victory. Double-figure scorers were Ant- 
zcak who had 16 and Don Jasmin, who’ 
netted 12. 

The Knights dropped the last game of 
the first half Dec. 12 to Mass. Bay Com- 
munity College 77-70. Antzcak scored 21 
while Mark Dougherty chalked up 15. 

Rowinski is confident in team 

Coach Mike Rowinski commented on 
the first half of the season: ‘‘We are a 
young club and we did make some 
mistakes during the first half. The men- 
tal mistakes will kill you. 

“T’m still very confident in my team. 
I know as well as the players do that they 
can play ball. There’s no doubt about it. 
We have a very strong team. Our big 
guys are playing well and we have about 
four guys who are really shooting the 
ball,’”’ the coach said. 


Lose two players, gain two 

NECC lost Mark Dougherty and Rob 
Howe between halves of the season, but 
picked up 6’6’’ Corey Marcinuk and 6’5”’ 
Ed Murphy. 

At press time, Rowinski said, “The big- 
gest game of the season for us is Feb. 7 
with Middlesex. A win would almost 
guarantee us a berth in the regional and 
Shete Soumeamients.. 
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prove. Harry Sinden traded Pete Peeters 
because the goaltender was as much of a 
head case as Sinden himself. The entire 
league knew Sinden wanted to dump 
Peeters. Consequently, the Bruins receiv- 
ed fifty cents on the dollar with Pat 
Riggin. 

Has anyone noticed exiled Bruins 
defenseman Larry Melnyk is becoming 
one of the league’s most steady blue liners 
for the New York Rangers? Come to think 
of it—there is a good chance nobody has. 
Does anyone care about pro hockey bet- 
ween the months of September and 
March anymore? Dave Andreychuk’s five 
goals against the Bruins last week occur- 
red on Feb.6. In 1976 Darryl] Sittler 
scored six goals against the Bruins — on 
Feb. 7. 

Slamming Spud 

When Atlanta Hawks small fry Spud 
Webb won the slam dunk contest in 
Dallas last week, NBA fans witnessed a 
genuine phenomenon. Spud stands five 
feet, seven inches tall. For a man that size 
to stuff a basketball is, well — no small 
potatoes. Finally, when reporters ask 
Spud questions about his lack of height 
in a big man’s game, does he respond with 
“T yam what I yam?” 


“The players are mentally and physical- 
ly fatigued but we’ve been playing good 
ball and will play a tough game. I feel as 
though I can rely on my bench more 
often. 

“This is the most coachable team I’ve 
ever had. The players are closely knit and 
really get together and play well as a 
team.” 


Knights beat Massasoit by two points 

The Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege Men Knights squeaked out a 77-75 
win over Massasoit Community College 
Feb. 4. Dave Antzcak let the Knights’ 
scorers with 23. Frank Rodrigues had 18, 
Kevin Cummings racked up 14 and Ed 
Murphy dropped 13. 

Knights trounce Daniel Webster, 
Quincy Junior College 

NECC had five players in double 
figures Feb. 2 at Daniel Webster Junior 
College in the 105-76 hammering. Ed 
Murphy led with 19, Corey Marcinuck 
netted 17, Rodrigues had 16, Mike King 
scored 15 and Sean O’Brien contributed 
12. 

The visiting Knights brought home a 
108-97 overtime victory over Quincy 
Junior College Jan. 31. Antzcak led all 
scorers with 36 (scoring 21 in the second 
half and overtime stanza). Kevin Cumm- 
ings sent the game into overtime with 
two seconds on the game clock with a 
whirling, downtown bomb. Cummings 
had 25 for the game. 


Antzcak leads victory at Cape Cod 

Antzcak once again led the Knights to 
victory with 18 points over hosting Cape 
Cod Community at Hyannis Jan. 28 in 
the 74-60 win. 

Marcinak led the hosting Knights to a 
93-48 pounding of Mass. College of Phar- 
macy Jan. 27. 


Bunker Hill demolished, 
Quinsigamond ravaged, Mass. College 
of Pharmacy pillaged 

The Knights demolished Bunker Hill, 
Community College 96-72 behind Mur- 
phy, Antzcak, Cummings, Marcinuk, 
Jasmin and Rodrigues, who all scored in 
double figures in the Jan. 24 contest. 

Cummings led the Knights with 22 
points in a 77-45 ravaging of Quinsiga- 
mond Community College Jan. 20. 

Jan. 20’s game against Mass. College 
of Art was forfeited to NECC’s advan- 
tage, giving the Knights a 2-0 victory. 

The Knights had no trouble with Mass. 
College of Pharmacy Jan. 15, pillaging 
them 82-59 behind Cummings with 18, 
Rodrigues with 16, Antzcak with 15. Ron 
Harrison contributed 11. 

At press time, the Knights had six 
games slated for the rest of the season. 
The Knights were to host Middlesex 
Community College Feb. 7. The Matatuck 
Tournament is Feb. 7 and 8. Feb. 11 
brings Roxbury Community College to 
NECC. The Knights travel to meet North 
Shore Community Feb. 13 and finish the 
season Feb. 15 at Mass. Bay Communi- 
ty College. 


Pe yee Gee 
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by John Foley 

The Northern Essex women’s basket- 
ball team is 23 games into its 32-game 
schedule and is sporting an impressive 
17-6 record. 

This is a marked improvement over last 
year’s record when the team played only 
slightly better than .500 ball. This year 
they are maintaining a steady .750 winn- 
ing percentage. oe. 

As Coach Andrea Woodbury had 
predicted at the beginning of the season, 
it is the team’s quickness and scoring 
depth that has spelled success for them 
so far this season. 

At the beginning, Woodbury said that 
her team could offset its height disadvan- 
tage with its quickness and outside 
shooting. She also said as long as her 
team could get its share of rebounds, it 
would have no trouble staying 
competitive. 


Lady Knights offset lack of size with speed 


Bannon among rebound leaders 
Thanks to Debbie Bannon, who is 
among the league leaders in rebounding 
with just over 10 rebounds per game, and 
Missie Bantz who is averaging 9.7 per 
game, the team has gotten its share of re- 
bounds and then some. 


“Debbie is shorter then most of the 
centers she has to face, but she’s a real 
hustler and never gives in. Her reboun- 
ding has been a welcome surprise this 
season,’ Woodbury says. 


As a team, the Lady Knights have been 
averaging just over 56 points per game. 
The scoring has been spread fairly even- 
ly throughout the squad. The only scor- 
ing standout so far has been Michelle 
Hart-Miller. 


Her 14.2 average per game has kept her 
among the league leaders in individual 
scoring all season. Hart-Miller’s only 
problem has been staying healthy. She 
missed eight of the team’s first 20 games. 
Despite this, Hart-Miller still leads the 
Knights in total scoring. 


Sharyn Carbone is leading the team in 
assists, averaging four per game, more 
than twice that of any other player on the 
team. And the team’s overall consistency 
has been exemplified by Dorianne 
Beckford who is second on the team in 
both scoring and assists, 


Competition tough 

At last check, the Lady Knights were 
ranked sixth in the division: The two 
dominant teams in this division are 
Mitchell Junior College of New London, 
Ct., and Roxbury Community College. 

Mitchell has lost only twice this season, 
and Roxbury just once. In the overall 
team rankings, these two teams come in 
at numbers one and two, respectively. 

Mitchell averages an amazing 80.6 
points per game, far outdistancing Rox- 
bury’s 62.9. With the exception of Becker 
JC, 64.5, all the other teams in the league 
average in the 40’s and 50’s. 

Debbie Bullock and Lisa Peddy are the 
states two leading scorers, and both play 
for Roxbury. They are the only two 
women players in the state averaging 
more than 20 points per game, Bullock at 
-23.8 and Peddy at 22.2. 


“These two girls have it all, speed, 
height and they not only score inside, but 
can shoot from the outside as well,’’ says 
Woodbury. 


Drug issue causes dissention 


by Gregg Caristinos 

Berry Ultimatum: ‘‘Drug tests or I 
quit.”’ 

That’s what Globe sports writer Ron 
Borges wrote on Wednesday of last week. 
It turns out that Berry never said 
anything like that. 

It’s a shame that the Patriots’ best 
season in their history had to come to an 
end like this. 

It all started after the Patriots’ were 
humiliated in Super Bowl XX by the 
Chicago Bears 46-10. They had a team 
meeting — which lasted approximately 
two hours before loading onto team buses 
that would take them to the airport. 


After the meeting, the team announc- 
ed that they had agreed to a voluntary 
drug testing program that would take ef- 
fect the beginning of next year. The 
Patriots are the first team in the NFL to 
agree to a program such as this. 

It was evident that the Patriots had a 
drug problem and they wanted to do 
something about it. When the team got 
back to Boston from New Orleans, there 
was talk about the program: How the pro- 
gram works. Could the program work? 
These were the questions asked of the 


New facilities 
in college gym 


Northern Essex has bought new gym 
equipment for its weight lifting facility 
located below the main gymnasium. 

Among the new items bought for the 
gym are a new weight bench, an incline 
bench press, and leg machines. 

The new equipment, coupled with the 
old equipment, upgrades the college’s pro- 
gram for physical fitness. The facility is 
_ appropriate for every student from the 
hard core body builder to the person who 
just wants to stay in good physical shape. 

The gym is open every school day. 
Come down and see it and maybe even 
work up a good sweat. 

Nothing relieves tension from doing 
schoolwork and attending classes all day 
like a good, hard workout. 


Patriots management and Coach Ray- 
mond Berry. 

It was inevitable that the Globe would 
release the names of the players who are 
believed to be involved. Their names are 
Irving Fryer, Tony Collins, Stephen Star- 
ring, Roland James, Raymond Clayborn 
and Kenneth Sims. The team had agreed 
to the program if there were no names 
mentioned and had said if these names 
came out, that the program would be 
over. 

It’s the same Patriots the people of 
New England all know. Who would 
believe that three days after the team’s 
first Super Bowl it would end like this. 
Raymond Clayborn was tremendously 
disappointed with Patriots General 
Manager Patrick Sulivan, saying he never 
wanted to play for the Patriots again. 
Brian Holloway, the Patriots’ player 
representative, says this inconvenience 
never should have happened and is just 
going to wait and talk to Sullivan before 
making any other comments. 

How did something like this ever hap- 
pen? Was it the players, the coachers or 
the management? No one will ever know 
until this whole embarrassing issue is 
cleared up in the next few weeks. 


GYM GETS NEW WEIGHT equipment. 


LADY KNIGHTS in action. 


Unbeatable, so far 

The Lady Knights have to face Mitchell 
and Roxbury twice each during the 
regular season. So far, the Knights are 0-1 
against each with one game remaining 
with each. 

In the first game against Roxbury back 
on Dec. 7, the 40th anniversary of the 
“Day of Infamy,” the ladies from 
Northern Essex were bombarded 87-52 
by the “zeros” from Roxbury CC. 

In that game, Debbie Bullock (20 
points) and Lisa Peddy (32 points) com- 
bined to equal the total output of the en- 
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tire NECC squad on the “Night of 
Infamy.” 

The other 35 points scored by the rest 

of the Roxbury team was all profit. 
Roxbury coming to NECC 

The day after this newspaper goes to 
press, the Lady Knights will face the 
talented team from Roxbury for the final 
time this season. 

The ladies will take the floor against the 
top two women junior college basketball 
players in the state and the rest of the 
Roxbury team Tuesday night, Feb. 11 at 
6 in the NECC gym. 


NECC Intramural Calendar 


Activity 
Toboggan Race 
Ping Pong Tournament 
Tennis Tournament 
Par 3 Golf Tournament 
White Water Raft Trip 


Clear Image Encounter 
Deep Sea Fishingisio te) 
Saco River Canoe Trips deposit) 


Date 

Feb. 21 
March 5 
April 16 
April 23 
April 10 
April 11 
May 10 
May 11 
May 16 
May 17 
May 18 


Meeting* 
Sign up in gym 
Sign up in gym 
April 9 
April 21 
April 2 


April 16 


April 30 


* 12 noon in the Gym unless otherwise noted. 


For further information regarding any activity, contact either Jack 
Hess, ext. 3820, room 123, Gym Building; or Andrea Woodbury, ext. 


3819, Room 125, Gym Building. 


Softball meeting 
Feb. 26 at noon in the gym, Room 123 


For more information, contact Jack Hess or Andrea Woodbury 


All week starting 


February 10 


Sign up in the game room 
at 12 noon 
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Feedback 


Kim Scandurra, interpreter training: ‘‘! 
don’t like it. Each person should be able 
to decide for himself. We should be able 
to wear it if we want and not wear it if 
we don’t want to.” 


Linda Gould, business transfer: ‘‘I have 
mixed feelings about it. I don’t think it’s 
fair to force something on people that has 
to do with their personal safety. Personal- 
ly, I don’t object to wearing one.” 


Daren Filomeno, criminal justice: “It’s 

unfair. If someone doesn’t want to wear 

a seatbelt, he shouldn’t have to. Personal- 

ly, if I crash, I don’t think it will make 

a difference,”’ 
\ 


Jennifer Scuderi, executive secretarial: 
“T wore my seatbelt before the law went 
into effect, so I think it’s a good idea.”’ 


by Andrea Wallace 
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- Question: What do you think about the new seat belt law? 
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Jerry Huston, electrical engineering: ‘‘I 
think wearing seatbelts should be limited 
to children and at a certain age. It would 
be up to their own discretion on whether 
they would wear one or not.”’ 


Brian Rene, business transfer: ‘‘In the 
long run, it’s going to aid in providing 
safety. It is hard getting used to it 
though.”’ 


Underwater world offers challenges 


CARL BEAL AND Cindy Hendrickson. 


— Tom Vartabedian photo. 
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by Tom Vartabedian 

Welcome to the underwater world of 
adventure. 

If your cup of tea is photography, the 
sea offers a mute challenge to record the 
changing moods and seasons of the sea 
with all its rare and exotic plant and 
animal life. 

Hunting? No need to spend thousands 
for a safari. The coral heads and reefs of- 
fer their share of exotic fish. The ac- 
complished diver can literally ‘‘feed the 
family’’ from this expansive aquarium. 

Lobsters, crabs, oysters, scallops, are 
but a few of the delicacies stored away in 
nature’s largest food depository. 

Are you a rock hound? Clever divers 
have augmented their geology collections, 
either as a hobby or a business. 

There are the purists who dive for the 
sheer joy of diving. The sensation of 
“‘weightlessness’’ can best be expressed 
by people like Carl Beal and Cindy Hen- 
drickson, who are planning a snorkling 
adventure to a place called Bonaire. 

Beal is chairman of sport and leisure at 
Northern Essex Community College and 
has taught courses in snorkling and skin 
diving. Hendrickson is a certified diver 
out of Newburyport. 

Both have traveled the diving circuit, 
bringing back a wealth of oceanographic 
memorabilia. Shells, fish, and minerals 
are but a few of their finds. 

“Most people who get involved with 
snorkling do it for recreational pursuits,”’ 
says Beal, “especially around New 
England, where the water is cold. In 
warmer climates, divers take it much 
more seriously.” 

An eight-day diving junket to more 
tolerable waters will take place in March. 
Sponsored by Northern Essex Communi- 
ty College, participants will be staying at 
the Bonaire Beach Hotel, situated direct- 
ly on Playa Lechi Beach, home of the 
Bonaire Scuba Center, a highly-credited 
dive site featuring qualified instructors. 

Bonaire lies far below the hurricane 
belt, some 30 miles off the coast of 
Venezuela, and has perhaps the most con- 
sistently fine diving conditions in the 
Caribbean. 


Robyn Wilkins, liberal arts: “‘I think it’s 
a good idea. I wear my seatbelt now, but 
I didn’t before.”’ 
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Marcos Ceballos, electrical engineering: 
“T think the government is trying to save 
lives. I’m stuck in between because I 
believe it will save lives, although if the 
car were going to blow up, you wouldn’t 
have enough time to get out with a 
seatbelt on.”’ 


Even if the trade winds bluster as is 
common in the winter months, the mass 
of the island provides a sheltered lee for 
spectacular dive sites. Its calm seas, ex- 
cellent visibility and magnificent coral 
reefs with abundant fish life are among 
Bonaire’s blessings. 

Conditions for snorkling are reported- 
ly superb. Waters are 80 degrees F and 
visibility runs from 70 to 140 feet. 

Cost of the trip is $650, which includes 

round-trip airfare from Boston, transfers 
from airport to hotel, seven nights at the 
hotel, daily continental breakfast and free 
snorkling lessons. 
“You don’t have to be an expert swimmer 
to take up snorkling,” says Hendrickson. 
‘With the use of fins, you’ll become bet- 
ter attuned to the water. You'll gain a 
confidence that will conquer any fears 
which may exist.”’ 

Beal looks to places like Rye Beach, 
Hampton and Seabrook as popular 
snorkling sites while Hendrickson finds 
the Cape Ann waters alluring, particular- 
ly around Rockport and Gloucester. 

Both agree that snorkling is an ideal 
prerequisite to scuba diving, where a 
totally different experience awaits in 
deeper waters. 

“If people make a sighting, they'll dive 
deeper, with their snorkels intact,” “Beal 
says. ‘‘A good snorkler can stay submerg- 
ed up to 90 seconds.” 

Through the availability of dive charts, 
the hunt is on for sunken treasures off the 
New England coast, though Beal has his 
own impressions about discovering lost 
valuables. 

“It’s become so highly sophisticated 
that common divers are apt to shy away,” 
he says. ‘‘And there are the many risks 
to consider.”’ 

Surface diving doesn’t quite post the 
dangers of scuba, although the basic 
swimmer must use caution at all times 
and avoid panic situations. 

“The risks are minimal,” Beal says, ' 
assuringly. “It’s something children can 
do in the backyard swimming pool or at 
a neighborhood lake, let alone the ocean.” 

“Tt’s the curiosity element which en- 
tices us divers, ” he agrees, “like looking 
at the ocean through a glass bottom boat. 
You never know what your apt to find.” 


(Reprinted courtesy of the Haverhill Gazette) 


